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Editorial 


Any Ancient Warfare theme falls into one 
of four rough categories: we have prob- 
lematic literary sources and there are few 
artefacts to illustrate it (a.k.a. editorial 
nightmare fuel, unfortunately more com- 
mon than we'd like); we have good literary 
sources, but there are few artefacts to illus- 
trate it (think the late Roman republic); we 
have good literary sources and artefacts are 
plentiful (e.g. Roman campaigns in Germa- 
nia and Britain); or we have problematic 
literary sources, but the artefacts are plenti- 
ful. For this latter category, you might think 
of Trajan’s campaigns in Dacia, which 
have to be reconstructed from surviving 
fragments of literary sources and mostly 
from the narrative of Trajan's Column. The 
current topic would also fall in this final 
category. I’ve had a wonderful time trawl- 
ing through my own photo archives, and 
through the online collections of various 
museums. There is so much equipment 
and sculpture to choose from, topped off 
by the amazing painted tombs. And as "The 
Source' in this issue shows, new ones are 
still found, even though in this case it was 
in the unfortunate circumstance of antiqui- 
ties smuggling. All in all, that has made this 


60th issue of Ancient Warfare one of the 
best-illustrated ever, | think. 

| have two points of order. First, there 
is the matter of the book reviews. You 
might have noticed they’d disappeared in 
issue XI.1 and there aren't any in this is- 
sue either. We are currently brooding on 
plans for that section and evaluating how 
we've handled them so far. That said, I re- 
alise very well that a review, whether good 
or bad, in Ancient Warfare may help you 
decide about buying said book, or even 
draw your attention to books you might 
otherwise have missed. A magazine like 
this has a task in that respect. Second (and 
sort of related), if you have any suggestions 
for the review section, or any comments 
on the newly-introduced regular features 
(‘Roman Army in Detail’, ‘Grave Matters’, 
‘Tactically Speaking’), I'd love to hear from 
you. To get in touch, just send me an email 
at editor@ancient-warfare.com. 


Jasper Oorthuys 


Editor, Ancient Warfare 


Kalkriese, the Clades Variana and Germanicus’ campaigns 


Major Tony Clunn’s discoveries around the 
German hamlet of Kalkriese, east of Osna- 
brick, in the 1980s strongly suggested that 
the area was a perfect fit for the final act of 
the Clades Variana, the destruction of Varus’ 
three legions in the Teutoburg Forest. The 
finds concentrate towards a ‘narrows’ — an- 
other perfectly valid translation of the Latin 
saltus, which gave us the Forest — between 
a fairly steep hill and a swampland to the 
north. It was a perfect location to squeeze 
the already tired and worn legionary col- 
umn into, then attack and destroy it. This is 
also how we pictured it in our Special issue 
from 2009. There have always been doubt- 
ers of the site however, including recently 
the Kalkriese museum director herself. 

The crux of the matter is the so-called 
‘Haltern Horizon’, named after the German 
fortress excavated in the German town Hal- 


tern along the Lippe river, the logistics artery 
leading deeper into Germany from Xanten 
on the Rhine. The site was long thought to 
have been abandoned immediately after the 
battle in the Teutoburg Forest, and thus the 
very similar items found at Kalkriese were 
matched and dated to the period up to AD 
9. The Haltern Horizon, however, has now 
been moved, to about AD 16. 

The reason for this temporal move is 
the finds of both bodies (25 to be precise, in 
a pottery oven) and graves around the for- 
tress. Some of the graves (and markers) were 
found to have been destroyed at some point, 
cleaned out and had new graves built over 
them. The bodies in the kiln, if the way they'd 
been buried was not a sufficient hint, have 
been subjected to an isotope examination 
and were found to have been in the prime 
of their lives, hailing from south-western Ger- 


Themes for upcoming issues 


The following will be the themes for upcoming issues of Ancient Warfare: 


XI.3 Caesar and Pompey in the Balkans (48 BC) 


XI.4 Ancient Israel at War 


XI.5 Riding to war — horses, elephants and camels (20 June) 
XI.6 Queen Zenobia of Palmyra versus Rome (20 July) 
XII.1 The Peloponnesian War part II: The Decelean War (20 September) 


If you would like to write for one of these issues, please feel free to submit a 
proposal. More information on submission deadlines and guidelines for arti- 
cles can be found on our website: www.ancient-warfare.com. 


many. The picture that emerges is of an attack 
on the fortress during which the extant grave- 
stones were wrecked. The attack was then 
beaten off by the Romans and at least some 
of the dead attackers dumped into a disused 
pottery kiln. The Roman garrison subsequent- 
ly kept using the base, and built new grave- 
stones along the roads outside the fortress. In 
short: the fort weathered the storm. 
According to a recent interview in 
Die Welt with Dr.Rudolf Afskamp, the 
Haltern museum director, to all this we 
can now add one of the few tantaliz- 
ing cases of archaeology confirming a 
surviving narrative. Velleius Paterculus 
2.120.4 states that the camp at Aliso 
was defended by the prefect Lucius Cae- 
dicius. A lead marker from the Alpine 
campaigns in 15 BC, in the museum in 


Freiburg, identifies a centurion of the 
nineteenth legion, the Haltern garrison, 
as this man. Clearly he stayed in the le- 
gion and rose from simple centurion to 
Praefectus Castrorum. 

It is not a new supposition, but the 
odds of Haltern being the as-yet unidenti- 
fied location of the fort ‘Aliso’ have certainly 
improved. This may also mean that at least 
some of the finds from Haltern belong to 
Germanicus' campaigns that followed the 
Varian disaster. And yes, it doesn't help the 
case for those who want to maintain that 
Kalkriese is the site for the AD 9 battle. 

For those interested in these matters, 
the Haltern museum will host a special 
exhibition on Germanicus’ campaigns 
entitled ‘Triumph without victory’ from 
June 2 to November 5. 


Have you read...? Required reading according to Dr. Harry Sidebottom 


Although warfare is only a part of its fo- 
cus, a very good case can be made for 
The Fall of Rome and the End of Civi- 
lization (Oxford 2005) by Bryan Ward- 
Perkins being the most important book 
in the last decade or so on the subject. 
Prior to its publication, as part of 
what can be dubbed the ‘pacification of 
the past’, the dominant fashion among 
scholars was to play down warfare in the 
fall of the Roman Empire. Invasions and 
violence were marginalized or ignored, 
and compromise and accommodation 


were given centre stage. With mastery of 
both literary and archaeological evidence, 
and complete clarity of argument, The Fall 
of Rome restored warfare to its rightful and 
dreadful place. Negotiation was something 
forced upon the inhabitants of the empire 
after the bloodshed. 

This slim and elegant book ignited de- 
bate and changed the study of its subject, 
and reading it makes one appreciate again 
the pleasures of ancient history. 


Dr. Harry Sidebottom is the author of 
Ancient Warfare: A very short introduction. 


THE FALL OF 


ROME 


AND THE END OF CIVILIZATION 


BRYAN WARD-PERKINS 
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— Bronze Etruscan war- 
rior dated to the early 
3rd century BC. The 
nicely detailed statu- 
ette is obviously armed 
with a sword. He might 
have held a spear, and 
is well protected with 
a Montefortino-style 
helmet and what could 
be either quilted ar- 
mour, or a reinforced, 
lamellar tube-and-yoke 
style corselet. 


© Public Domain, The Walters 
Museum of Art. 
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ROME, ITALIAN TRIBES AND THE GREEK COLONIES 


MANY INO ONE 


The history of Italy in the fourth century BC reads like a list of relentless 
wars. Many aspired for greater power, and states and groups such as 
Tarentum, Rome, the Etruscans and the Samnites can all be described 
as military and ferocious. Without any real diplomacy (at least as we 
would recognize it), any disagreements could escalate quickly. 


By Christa Steinby 


iplomacy in the fourth century 

was hampered by the lack of 

a regular exchange of infor- 

mation, as well as a lack of 
procedure. The envoys would only meet 
to make demands in public, often so late 
that disagreements had already developed 
into a state of conflict, and the demands, 
from what we know, were impossible to 
accept; their only role was to justify the 
war. With this in mind, there was nothing 
exceptional about either Roman or Taren- 
tine militarism. They acted just as harshly 
as other states. 

During the fourth century, the Roman 
conquest of Italy steadily progressed, while 
at the same time Tarentum sought to ex- 
pand its power in the south. The interests 
of these two states clashed first over Naples 
in 326; the final conflict, the Pyrrhic War 
(282-272), made Tarentum a subordinate of 
Rome, and with it, Rome become the sole 
ruler of Italy south of the Po Valley. 


The Roman way of war 

The Romans operated with a citizen army 
to which their allies contributed. Wars 
were a way of increasing Rome's military 
capacity in many different ways; they 
brought new land and wealth to the Ro- 
man state and to the soldiers involved. 
Military pay was introduced in 406. The 
Romans imposed indemnities on their de- 
feated enemies starting from 394: to begin 
with, they demanded clothing and food for 
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their soldiers; later, claims were increased 
and money, up to thousands of talents, was 
demanded. The defeated enemies were 
tied up with Rome through bilateral trea- 
ties in which Rome could demand military 
equipment, soldiers, and ships according 
to their need, and which were confirmed 
each year. The allies were given their tasks 
in Rome by the consuls on the occasion 
when the Roman magistrates were elected; 
the list, called the formula togatorum, was 
kept to determine their annual military 
contributions. The allies then held their 
own drafts to fulfil the required quota. 

The Romans defeated their long-time 
enemy Veii in 396. With this conquest, 
Rome increased its territory by some 562 
km2 (217 mi2) and gained control of the 
entire Tiber valley. When we include some 
smaller territorial gains made in the fifth 
century from Fidenae and Labici, we can 
estimate that the Ager Romanus (lit. “field 
of Rome”, the Roman territory), which in 
495 had included 900 km2 (347 mi2), had 
grown by 396 to c. 1582 km2 (611 mi2). 
Rome had become the largest urban settle- 
ment in central Italy. 


Roman allies and enemies 

During the wars between Rome and Veii, 
the Etruscan cities acted and fought as indi- 
vidual states, never forming a front against 
Rome. Tarquinii seems to have supported 
Veii — as did the Latin-speaking Capenates 
and Faliscans living north of Veii — while 
Clusium remained neutral and Rome’s long- 
time ally Caere supported Rome. The fort in 
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Ostia was built in 380-350 to guard and 
protect the traffic going inland from the sea. 
After the Gallic sack in 390, the Romans 
constructed a new wall around their city, 
over 11 kilometres (7 mi) in length, which 
enclosed an area of c. 426 hectares (1050 
acres). The wall was built of finely dressed 
masonry; the stone came from the Grotta 
Oscura quarries in the territory of Veii. 
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The Samnites were an Oscan-speaking 
people originally living in the mountains in 
Samnium in south-central Italy; since the 
fifth century they formed a Campanian state 
with its capital in Capua. Rome fought the 
Samnites in three wars (341, 327-304 and 
298-291). These wars presented Rome with 
critical situations where the Roman expan- 
sion could have ceased, for instance in 321, 
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Italy in the 4th century BC. 


© Carlos de la Rocha. 
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Painted fresco from the Esqui- 
line Hill in Rome showing a va- 
riety of parley scenes. The main 
characters may be a Samnite 
and a Roman general, the latter 
possibly Quintus Fabius Rul- 
lianus, the commanding general 
at Sentinum (see the battle in 
this issue). For a more extensive 
explanation of this scene, see 
also Ancient Warfare VII.3. 


© Karwansaray BV and Graham Sumner, 
after Revue Archéologique 1907, p.234. 
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after the disaster of the Caudine Forks, when 
two vanquished Roman legions had to pass 
under the enemy’s yoke. The superior mili- 
tary manpower of Rome made it possible for 
them to win in 295 at the Battle of Sentinum, 
where Rome had to fight the coalition of the 
Samnites, Gauls, Etruscans, and Umbrians. 
Rome was also active at sea and in 
foreign trade. The first treaty with Carthage 
concerning the rights to sail and land in cer- 
tain ports in the western Mediterranean was 
made in 509, the second in 348, the third in 
306 and the fourth during the Pyrrhic War 
in 278. Rome sent colonists to Sardinia in 
386 and to Corsica at some time in the first 
part of the fourth century. Both attempts to 
form a colony failed. It has been assumed 
that Rome's close relationship with Caere, 
the leading Etruscan city in seafaring, would 
have influenced Rome in making these at- 
tempts. Yet it is also noticeable that Rome in 
the first part of the fourth century took the 
place of the Etruscans at sea and started to 
use its fleet in expansion southwards. Rome 
conquered Antium in 338. Some Antiate 
ships were burned, while some were taken 
as war booty to Rome and placed in the na- 
valia (ship-sheds) to increase the numbers 


of the Roman navy; some beaks of the Anti- 

ate ships were placed in the Forum at the 

speakers’ platform, which was henceforth 
known as the Rostra (“the rams”). 


The Greek cities 

The last resistance against the Romans 

in their quest to conquer the peninsu- 

la came from the Greek cities in the 

south. The Roman siege of Naples in 
327-326 caused a diplomatic and 
military commotion, and ambas- 
sadors from many cities attended 
discussions at Naples: 


It chanced that at this same time 
ambassadors sent by the Tarentines 
had come to the Neapolitans, men 
of distinction who had inherited ties 
of hospitality with the Neapolitans; oth- 
ers also had come, sent by the Nolans, 
who were their neighbours and greatly 
admired the Greeks, to ask the Neapoli- 
tans on the contrary neither to make an 
agreement with the Romans or their sub- 
jects nor to give up their friendship with 
the Samnites. If the Romans should make 
this their pretext for war, the Neapolitans 
were not to be alarmed or terrified by 
the strength of the Romans in the belief 
that it was some invincible strength, but 
to stand their ground nobly and fight 
as befitted Greeks, relying both on their 
own army and the reinforcements which 
would come from the Samnites, and, in 
addition to their own naval force, being 
sure of receiving a large and excellent one 
which the Tarentines would send them in 
case they should require that also. 

- Dionysius of Halicarnassus 15.5.2-3. 


Naples was politically divided: the major- 
ity of the people favoured the Samnites 
and received support from other Greek 
cities, especially Tarentum, while a sec- 
tion of the propertied class supported 
Rome; the pro-Roman group eventually 
expelled the Samnites and handed the 
city over to the Romans. Naples became 
a supplier of ships, equipment, and crew 
for the Roman navy; it is mentioned in 
our sources in this role in the Punic Wars 
and in Rome's wars in the east. 


The Roman expansion to the south 
would threaten the interests of Tarentum, 
which was creating an empire of its own 
in the south. Tarentum had been founded 
as a colony by the Spartans in the eighth 
century. It constantly fought the local in- 
digenous people, the lapygians, as well as 
competing for power with other Greek cit- 
ies such as Siris, Sybaris, and Croton, all 
located by the Gulf of Tarentum. 

The Syracusan tyrant Dionysius | 
(407-367) exercised power over a large 
area in Sicily and South Italy. The Gauls 
who had just attacked Rome were en- 
listed as mercenaries in the service of 
Dionysius. Using his army and fleet, Dio- 
nysius fought the Carthaginians in Sicily 
and created a significant empire in Italy in 
the 380s, destroying Rhegium, Caulonia, 
and Hipponium, and taking Croton and 
Locri. He supported Tarentum, as did his 
son Dionysius II (367-357). 


Tarentine power 

The actual increase in Tarentine power 
started taking place in the final years and 
after the death of Dionysius I. In the 370s 
and 360s, Tarentine influence was visible 
in an area that reached from Rhegium to 
Illyria and to Naples. The city became fa- 
mous for its cavalry especially, but it also 
had the best port in southern Italy and the 
largest fleet among the western Greeks. 
Tarentum held an influential role in the 
politics and military life of Magna Graecia. 
The Tarentines used their power and sent 
ambassadors and warships to conflict situ- 
ations with the purpose of changing them 
to suit the Tarentine interests. Besides of- 
fering help to the beleaguered Napolitans, 
Tarentum sent a fleet of twenty ships to 
support Agrigentum and other Greek cit- 
ies in their war effort against Syracuse in 
315/14. The Tarentines also made an at- 
tempt to mediate between the Romans and 
the Samnites at Luceria in 320. 

Tarentum had persistent issues with the 
indigenous people in the highlands who 
attacked Tarentine territory. Besides their 
army, the Tarentines called in foreign com- 
manders with mercenary troops to defend 
their interests. First, Archidamus of Sparta 


fought for Tarentum in 343—338, and then 
Alexander of Epirus campaigned against 
the Lucanians and Bruttians 

in 334. Another Spartan ws wd 
commander, Cleony- ee 
mus, arrived in 303 and 
held Metapontum for a 
while, though the Taren- 
tines turned against him and 
finally the Romans drove him 

out. Agathocles of Syracuse was similarly 
invited in by Tarentum, and he support- 
ed the city in the same way as Dionysius 
| and Dionysius Il had done. The Syracu- 
san helped the Tarentines in their struggle 
against the Lucanians and the Messapians 
in 298/7, and fought the Bruttians and lapy- 
gians. Then finally, the Tarentines called in 
Pyrrhus, the King of Epirus. 

The actions of Cleonymus, Agatho- 
cles, and Pyrrhus must be seen against the 
larger development that took place in the 
Hellenistic period: the developments in 
siege techniques and shipbuilding, and the 
formation of larger states that replaced the 
old structure of city-states and alliances be- 
tween cities. This development is especially 
visible with the so-called successor states 
in the east, when the generals of Alexander 
the Great competed for his legacy. Howev- 
er, the creation of larger states was also at- 
tempted — and failed — in the west. It seems 
that Agathocles tried to bring about the 
union of Sicilian and south Italian Greeks 
under his rule. Pyrrhus did not just fight 
the Romans, but also attacked the 
Carthaginian possessions in 
Sicily and made plans for 
an invasion in Africa. 


The Romans seem to have carried 
a grudge against the Gauls for cen- 
turies after the attack on the city 
in the early 4th century. It can be 
argued as well, however, that this 
attack spurred the Romans into 
social and military reforms that 
set them up for empire. This relief 
from the late 1st century BC com- 
memorates the (legendary) geese 
who warned the citizens of Rome 
against the Celtic night attack. 
Now in the Museo Ostiense, Italy. 


© Karwansaray BV. 


Bronze muscle cuirras from 
southern Italy, middle of the 4th 
century BC, now in the British 
Museum, London. 


© Karwansaray BV. 


Roman-Tarentine treaty 
According to Appian, 
there was an old trea- 
ty between Rome and 
Tarentum about inter- 
est spheres: the Romans 
were forbidden from sail- 
ing beyond the promon- 
tory of Lacinium, meaning 
that they were forbidden 
from sailing into the Gulf 
of Tarentum. It is plausible 
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Oscan warrior returning home in 
triumph to his wife or mother, 

as suggested by the olive branch 
he's carrying and the suspended 
trophy belt. Third quarter of the 4th 
century BC from Cumae, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


© Edward C.Moore Collection, Bequest of 
Edward C.Moore, 1891. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


> DID YOU KNOW? 

Alexander of Epirus, whom the 
Tarentines called to defend 
themselves, was an uncle of 
Alexander the Great and also 
an uncle of Pyrrhus of Epirus. 
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that Appian is 
only quoting that 
part of the treaty 
that the Romans ob- 
viously broke when they sailed 
into the Gulf in 282, and there 
must have been clauses restrict- 
ing Tarentine action, which have 
not been preserved. 

The dating of this treaty 
is problematic; one possible so- 
lution is that it was made in 332, 

when Alexander of Epirus, who had 
fought for Tarentum, negotiated a 
treaty with the Romans. On the other 
hand, examining Tarentine interests, we 
must ask why they would need such a 
clause to protect the Gulf, for as long 
as the mutually beneficial connec- 
tion with Syracuse continued, Tarentine 
power in the Gulf of Tarentum was virtu- 
ally unassailable. The death of Agathocles 
in 289/8 meant the end of Syracusan pro- 
tection of the Greeks, including the Gulf. 
This would suggest that the treaty was 
made in the 290s or 280s. 

Rome sought to fill this power vac- 
uum in the south. In the third Roman- 
Carthaginian treaty in 306, the arrange- 
ment was that all of Italy was considered 
as within the Roman interest sphere, and 
all of Sicily as belonging to Carthage. With 
Carthage sorted out and Syracuse being 
in a weak state, the Romans were free to 
act in southern Italy without competition. 
The clause in the Roman-Tarentine treaty 
does not seem to have hindered the Ro- 
man advances to the Gulf. Our literary 
sources for this period are scarce, but we 
know that in 285, the Romans liberated 
Thurii from a Lucanian siege and installed 
a garrison there to protect the city. Ro- 
man ships must have been used in this 
operation to transport troops, and by do- 
ing so, they would have broken the terms 
of the treaty. The Romans were interested 
in interfering in the business of Thurii, as 
it was Tarentum's rival in power. 

With these events in mind, we see 
that Rome and Tarentum had been head- 
ing for a clash for a considerable time. 
Starting with Naples in 326, the Taren- 


tines had tried to interfere and stop Ro- 
man progress towards the south. Had the 
large successor-type state come about in 
the south, this might have changed things, 
but now there was no stopping the Ro- 
mans and they sailed into the Gulf of 
Tarentum in 282, deliberately challenging 
the Tarentines. A naval battle followed: 


Cornelius went on a voyage of in- 
spection along the coast of Magna 
Graecia with ten decked ships. At 
Tarentum a demagogue named 
Philocharis [...] reminded the Taren- 
tines of an old treaty by which the 
Romans had bound themselves not 
to sail beyond Cape Lacinium, and so 
stirred their passion that he persuad- 
ed them to put out to sea and attack 
Cornelius, of whose ships they sank 
four and captured one with all on 
board. They also accused the Thurini 
of preferring the Romans to the Tar- 
entines although they were Greeks, 
and held them chiefly to blame for 
the Romans overpassing the limits. 

— Appian, Samnite History 7.1 


The Tarentines then attacked and plun- 
dered Thurii and dismissed the Roman 
garrison under a flag of truce. The Romans 
sent ambassadors to Tarentum making 
demands for themselves and for Thurii, 
which they now claimed to protect. Rome 
demanded that the prisoners be released, 
that the citizens of Thurii who had been 
expelled be brought back to their homes, 
that the property that had been plundered, 
or the value of what had been lost, should 
be restored, and that the authors of these 
crimes should be surrendered to the Ro- 
mans. The Tarentines considered these 
demands impossible; they turned them 
down and hired Pyrrhus of Epirus, who ar- 
rived with the claim that he would con- 
duct a Panhellenic campaign to free all the 
Greeks in southern Italy from the threat of 
the barbarian world. The Pyrrhic War that 
followed marked the culmination point of 
the Roman-Tarentine relations. A/V 


Dr.Christa Steinby is a student of the fleets 
and seafaring in the ancient Mediterranean. 


INTERPRETING A FRESCO PAINTING 


IEGIONARY IN 
HANIVCUFFS? 


A newly-discovered tomb fresco from Paestum, Italy, may be a 
unique depiction of a Roman prisoner from the era of the Samnite 
or Pyrrhic wars. The prisoner shown was probably of high stature, 
captured in battle and taken to Paestum as a hostage. 


By Emilio Laguardia 


talian police recently recovered five 
frescoed slabs stolen from a tomb dated 
to the late fourth to early third century 
BC, in the ancient city of Paestum. Con- 
sidering its age, the images from the tomb 
are likely to be related to the Samnite Wars 
or possibly the Pyrrhic War. The five frescoes 
depict the return of a triumphant warrior on 
horseback, a noble lady and her slave girls, 
and an armed young man leading a beast of 
burden. Each slab has a ragged crack across 
the middle, having been cut in two parts to 
make smuggling easier. The recovered paint- 
ings, after restoration, will be on display at 
the Paestum Archaeological Museum, Italy. 
Paestum was founded as a Greek colony 
on the border between the ancient regions of 
Campania and Lucania on the coast of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea in southern Italy. The colo- 
nists called it Poseidonia, after Poseidon, the 
Greek god of the sea. The city was captured 
by the Lucanians in the late fifth century BC, 
and henceforth Greek and Oscan lived side 
by side. After the Samnite Wars and then Pyr- 
rhus’ campaigns, the city fell under Roman 
control and became a colonia. Now named 
Paestum, it was a loyal ally to Rome even 
during the darkest days of the Punic Wars. 


The frescoes 
This set of damaged frescoes adds some 
amazing details to the standard image. 


First, there is a young warrior with what is 
probably a mule. He is perhaps a member 
of the horseman's retinue, and is dressed 
in a dark cloak and a revealingly short, 
white, decorated tunic, as is common par- 
ticularly for Samnite warriors of the era. 
He is equipped with a bronze or gilded 
bronze belt, a round shield, partially hid- 
den by his cloak, light boots, and two jave- 
lins from which one of the three standard 
spoils is suspended, a shield. The mule is 
loaded with the spoils of war, and a small 
lapdog, a symbol of wealth, lies on top. 
The triumphant warrior on horseback is 
clearly the centre of attention. He was prob- 
ably a member of the aristocracy in Paes- 
tum and is well equipped for war. He wears 
a bronze or gilded muscle cuirass, and a 
bronze or gilded crested ‘Attic’ helmet deco- 
rated with white feathers. He wears a short 
tunic under his cuirass, a white cloak with a 
red border, and a pick spur on his left ankle. 
His horse wears a bronze chamfron and a 
bronze peytral (or perhaps a captured bronze 
belt), from which a 
blood-stained tunic 2 
is suspended. The » 
latter would be the 
second of the triple spoils. 
The triumphant warrior is escort- 
ed by another soldier. He is dressed 
in a short tunic with light-blue stripes, 
another bronze belt, and a felt or fur 
hat, and carries two javelins from 
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Detail of the fresco of 
the young warrior, who 
is equipped with a n 
bronze shield, bronze 

belt and two javelins 

from which hangs a 
captured shield. 


© Emilio Laguardia. 
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Overview and detail shots of the 
two frescoed slabs discussed 
in this article. Above the young 
warrior with his mule and on 
the facing page the fresco of the 
triumphant cavalryman with his 
ally and the prisoner. 


© Emilio Laguardia. 
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2. * in on - , e 
which another trophy is suspended. He 
seems to grip the horse's tail with his right 
hand, a symbolic image of fidelity. But this 
gesture is also similar to the fighting style 
of the hamippoi, the lightly-armed infantry 
trained to fight alongside the cavalry. A simi- 
lar kind of soldier in a similar pose was found 
on another tomb painting from Paestum, dis- 
covered in 1854, that is now lost. The soldier 
has very long hair falling over his shoulders, 
and a long pointed beard. His facial expres- 
sion is so aggressive as to almost resemble a 
theatrical mask. He might be a warrior from 
the Apennines in southern Italy, but his ‘ex- 
otic' appearance may also suggest that he's 
a Greek mercenary. Indeed, foreign warriors, 
many from Sparta, were present in numbers 
in southern Italy in the decades of the Sam- 
nite Wars and Pyrrhus’ campaign. 

Finally, tethered by a rope behind the 
horseman, is a prisoner with his hands 
bound. The captive wears a bronze helmet 
of indeterminate style, a pair of light boots, 
a white tunic edged with red-purple, and 
a bronze belt. He is depicted with an ex- 
pression of fear and submission. His tunic 
is decorated with a central red-purple stripe 
typical of Central-Southern Italian fashion, 
and also introduced in Rome. Pliny the El- 
der, in fact, reports (9.63) that the wide pur- 
ple stripe, the Latus Clavus, was introduced 
long before the time under discussion, by 


the king Tullus Hostilius. The combination 
of the date of this fresco and the possible 
tunica laticlavia, and the fact that the Lu- 
canians were often an enemy of Rome at 
the time, may suggest that the prisoner was 
a high-ranking Roman soldier captured in 
battle and taken to Paestum as a hostage. 

A definitive solution to our questions 
is nigh impossible, but if this is indeed a 
Roman captive, it may serve as a reminder 
that, though Rome won in the end, it did 
not come easily. AV 


Emilio Laguardia is a journalist for Il Mes- 
saggero in Rome. He has written many ar- 
ticles on Roman history and archaeology 
and is specialised in archaeological re- 
construction drawings. He is also involved 
with many experimental history groups. 


Further reading 
¢ M.T. Burns, ‘Visible proofs of 
valour: the trophy in South 
Italic iconography of the fourth 
century BC’, in Papers of the 


Institute of Archaeology 14 
(2003), 42-56. 


M.Cipriani, G.A. Pontrandolfo, 
and A. Rouveret, Le tombe dip- 
inte di Paestum (Paestum, 2004). 
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THEME; On the cusp of empire 
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Tarentine cavalrymen 


as depicted on local 
coinage. The bottom 


coin clearly shows the 


cavalryman with one 
javelin in his right 
hand and two held 


behind a round shield 


with his left. 


© Wikimedia Commons 


ITALIC CAVALRY DURING THE ROMAN CONQUESTS 


RENOWN: D 
HORSEMEN 


Once the Romans stood victorious at the end of the Third Samnite 
War in 290 BC, they increasingly turned their eyes to Magna Graecia 
and the territories of southern Italy. The area was populated with 
competing ethnic groups, but the land was ideal for breeding horses. 
Unsurprisingly, that’s where cavalry in Italy was found. 


By Erich B. Anderson 


he Romans were already well 

aware of the importance of cavalry 

from their encounters with mount- 

ed enemies like the Gauls, but as 
they further interacted with the formidable 
southern horsemen, the prestige and quality 
of their own cavalry increased as well. 


Gallic horse 
The horsemen of southern Italy were re- 
nowned for their exceptional skill and mar- 
tial prowess, yet early Roman armies did not 
come into conflict with them nearly as much 
as with other cavalrymen of the peninsula. 
Long before the Romans intervened in 
the affairs of Magna Graecia, the Re- 
public was regularly in conflict with 
the Gauls to the north, allies of the 
people of Samnium on several oc- 
casions during the fourth and early 
third centuries BC. Even though the 
impressive foot soldiers of the Gauls 
were considered the most important 
troops of their armies, the Gallic horse- 
men were an extremely deadly part of 
their forces as well. In 295 BC, a tribe 
from Cisalpine Gaul known as the 
Senones defeated the Romans in bat- 
tle. Afterwards, the Gallic horsemen 
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celebrated the victory by parading in front of 
the Romans with the decapitated heads of 
their comrades stuck on the ends of spears. 
Such terrifying displays were highly effective 
and did much to increase the fear that spread 
throughout the Roman ranks even before 
they faced the horsemen in combat. 

Like the mounted troops of southern 
Italy and the Romans, the Gallic cavalry- 
men of northern Italy were aristocratic war- 
riors. Often lightly armed and armoured, the 
horsemen commonly fought as skirmishers 
in conjunction with the mass assaults of 
more numerous contingents of infantry. As 
some of the wealthiest Gallic warriors, the 
cavalrymen certainly wore more protection 
than the foot soldiers. While the majority of 
the infantrymen were lucky to have any kind 
of armour at all, all Gallic horsemen carried 
shields and most wore metal helmets, along 
with body armour as well whenever pos- 
sible. Sometime near the end of the fourth 
century BC, Gallic armoursmiths invented 
iron chainmail. The protection quickly be- 
came very popular among the northern 
warriors; therefore, all cavalrymen (and foot 
troops) who could afford the revolutionary 
armour made sure to acquire it for combat. 

Yet the most elite Gallic cavalrymen 
wore more than just mail shirts and hel- 
mets in order to display their affluence and 
prestige as much as possible. For instance, 


gold bracelets were worn, but both their 
helmets and mail armour were decorated 
as well: the first typically with horsehair 
crests, while the latter often contained a 
decorative fastening. The primary arms of 
the Gallic horseman were the sword and 
spear, with the first weapon often highly 
ornate as well. Precious stones and metals 
were used to decorate hilts and scabbards 
since swords were considered the main in- 
dicator of high status among the mounted 
warriors. However, even the most ornate of 
these weapons were not just for show, for 
the Gallic cavalrymen were lethal warriors 
when engaged in close combat with the 
spear and sword as they charged into the 
enemy in a relatively open formation. Yet 
overall, while appearance and the flaunting 
of wealth may have been very important to 
the Gauls, such displays were of little worth 
to one of the most well-known groups of 
cavalrymen of the south: the mounted war- 
riors from the Greek colony of Taras. 


The Tarentine horsemen 

As the people of the only colony that 
originated from the powerful Greek polis 
of Sparta, the Tarentines also had a wide- 
spread reputation as deadly warriors, but 
beyond that, there were not many simi- 
larities between the two cities. Although 
it was not so when it was first founded in 
706 BC, Taras had eventually become a 
strong democracy by the second half of 
the fifth century BC. Yet the type of gov- 
ernment was not the only major differ- 
ence between the colony and its metropo- 
lis. Whereas the Spartans were the masters 
of infantry warfare, the Tarentines’ main 
strength was in their cavalry forces. The 
river-lands of Apulia surrounding Taras 
were ideal for breeding horses, thus the 
Tarentines exploited the nearby plains to 
the fullest in order to produce excellent 
warhorses. Even though they may be con- 
sidered small according to modern stand- 
ards at around 13.1 hh (approx. 135 cm, 
4'6") on average, Apulian horses were 
well known in antiquity. With these su- 
perb beasts of war at their disposal, the 
Tarentines became some of the best caval- 
rymen of the ancient world. 


Like the Gallic mounted troops, the 
Tarentine horsemen were aristocratic war- 
riors who were rich enough to supply their 
own steeds. Taras created the cavalry corps 
after its democratic government was estab- 
lished, and by the middle of the fifth century 
BC, the contingent numbered 1,000 cav- 
alrymen. In the mid-fourth cen- 
tury BC, the city could field 
3,000 horsemen. Contrary to 
their Gallic counterparts, the 
wealthy warriors of Taras did 
not openly flaunt their wealth 
with ornate decorations. Further- 
more, the Tarentines typically 
wore less armour: usually just a 
shield and helmet. Fourth-century 
BC Tarentine coins depict caval- 
rymen armed with shields, which 
means that they were most likely 
the first Greek horsemen to carry the 
equipment and may have played a ma- 
jor part in the spread of their use through- 
out the rest of the Greek world in the first 
quarter of the third century BC. Many fourth 
and third century BC Tarentine coins depict 
riders so lightly armoured that they are even 
bareheaded and do not have helmets. On 
the other hand, there are also a large amount 
shown wearing either Attic or pilos-style hel- 
mets. One of the only types of decorations 
that many of the riders utilized were crests 
for both types of helmets, yet there were also 
others who had no crests on their helmets. 

The reason that Tarentine warriors 
were so lightly armoured was that they 
were primarily ranged fighters who fought 
with javelins that were meant to be thrown 
at the enemy instead of used in close com- 
bat. The cavalrymen carried two or three 
javelins each, with one held ready to use in 
the right hand, while the others were held 
in reserve by the hand that held the shield. 
As highly mobile troops, the horsemen got 
close enough to launch their missiles at 
the foe and then wheeled around to return 
for another assault with the javelin. When 
fighting infantry, the targets of these attacks 
were mostly either the flanks or rear of the 
formation, in an attempt to cause disruption 
and panic to spread throughout the ranks so 
that the formation would collapse. Then, as 


A triumphant cavalryman re- 
turns to his family. His wife or 
mother bears witness. She is ac- 
companied by an attendant car- 
rying a jug and libation bowl to 
offer thanks for his victory. The 
warrior seems to have no body 
armour, but wears an Attic style 
helmet with feathers and carries 
a spear in his left hand with a 
belt and shield suspended from 
it. Third quarter of the 4th cen- 
tury BC from southern Italy, now 
in The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 


© Purchase, 1901, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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the foot soldiers were routed and fled, the 

quick, light cavalry would pursue them with 
ease and cut them down. Occasionally, the 
Tarentines may have also used the javelins 
as stabbing weapons when engaged in a 
melee if they needed to; however, that was 
not their main purpose. For fighting up 

close, the horsemen often carried swords, 

and the most common type was the kopis. 
A reconstruction of a Tarentine 
cavalryman. Despite the often 
fanciful helmet styles, Tarentine 
cavalry seem to have preferred 
the simpler pilos-type. Beards 
remained de rigueur in Italy 
until the Alexandrine fashion 
crossed the Adriatic. Note the 
ankyle, throwing strap, used to 
give extra range to the javelin. 


Italic cavalrymen 
Like the Tarentines of Apulia, the native Ital- 
ian and Greek peoples of Campania and 
Lucania also bred great horses throughout 
antiquity. The Lucanian and Campanian 
horses depicted in ancient tomb paintings 
are so similar in appearance that it is not 
possible to differentiate the two. On the 
other hand, written accounts certainly show 
a preference for the Campanian breed over 
the Lucanian. According to Lucilius, the Ro- 
man satirist of the second century BC, Cam- 
panian horses may not have had 
, the stamina of Ibe- 
rian breeds, but he 
f strongly emphasized 
/ their lively spirit and 
natural aggression. Yet 
later Roman writers de- 
scribed the Lucanian hors- 
es as ugly and small-bodied, 
but with good endurance. 
However, Campanian, Lu- 
canian, and Apulian horses 
were all similar in size, from 

- 103 to 14.1 hh (110-145 
cm or 3'8"-4'10"), which 
was the size of other Italian 
breeds and Greek ones at 
the time as well. 


© Paul Gudnason. 
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Unlike the cavalrymen of Taras, it is 
possible that the primary weapon of the 
Lucanian horseman was a stabbing spear 
meant for close combat, instead of the 
lighter javelins. Both a funerary painting 
from Paestum c. 350 BC and a Lucan- 
ian type Il nestoris pottery vessel depict a 
horseman armed with a spear. Furthermore, 
the same ceramic evidence also shows the 
warrior armoured with a bronze circular 
breastplate and greaves, which may indi- 
cate that the wealthiest mounted warriors 
were heavy cavalry. However, there are 
some depictions of horsemen that are pro- 
tected with only a helmet, or completely 
unarmoured altogether. Lucanian cavalry- 
men are also often shown carrying a shield 
and kopis, along with wearing an Attic hel- 
met, often crested. 

Lucanian horsemen were skilled war- 
riors, but only Campanian cavalrymen 
reached a level of renown similar to the 
Tarentines throughout the ancient world. 
Many of the great horsemen were Italians 
of the region, while others were Greek col- 
onists; the latter were especially from the 
city of Cumae, whose power and influence 
spread over a substantial amount of Cam- 
pania — but even this city was eventually 
overtaken by the native Oscans. Like the 
mounted warriors of Lucania and Taras, 
Campanian horsemen often wore Attic 
helmets and carried shields. Yet the cav- 
alrymen of Campania were armed more 
like the Tarentines, often carrying at least 
two javelins into battle, and sometimes 
even wearing the pilos helmet as well. 
However, other Campanians wore more 
unique helmets by comparison, such as 
Thracian-style ones, and the native Italians 
displayed their Oscan heritage by wearing 
the bronze triple-disc cuirass. 

Many of the warlike Oscan tribes- 
men of Campania proved their worth as 
superb cavalrymen to the many states and 
kingdoms of the ancient world by hiring 
themselves out as mercenaries. As early as 
the sixth century BC, Campanian warriors 
were fighting in other Italian armies for 
pay; however, it was not until the Athenian 
campaign in Sicily at the end of the fifth 

century BC that the horsemen increas- 


ingly served as mercenaries — first they 
were in high demand from the Carthagin- 
ians, yet there were many others who de- 
sired their services as well over the next 
150 years. After the failed invasion, the 
main contingent of 1,200 Campanian cav- 
alrymen entered the service of Syracuse in 
the fourth century BC, but as time passed 
many of the mercenaries eventually fought 
as infantrymen, or were garrisoned in 
several different fortifications throughout 
southern Italy and Sicily, instead of serv- 
ing as mounted troops. Unlike the hired 
horsemen of Campania, the Lucanian cav- 
alrymen predominately remained in the 
region and were often in conflict with their 
neighbours, including the city of Taras. In 
response to the growing threats posed by 
the Lucanians and their other native foes 
in southern Italy, the Tarentines were even- 
tually forced to seek the aid of prominent 
Hellenistic generals from the east during 
the second half of the fourth century BC. 
However, the last famous warlord to help 
Taras was King Pyrrhus of Epirus, whom 
the Tarentines called in 281 BC to help 
against the deadliest enemy they had ever 
faced: the city of Rome. 


Mounted troops of the Republic 

The main strength of the Roman armies was 
always in their infantry, which was espe- 
cially useful when fighting the lethal foot 
soldiers of the Samnites in their mountain- 
ous homeland. Yet the legions also included 
contingents of cavalrymen, of which the 
standard number was 300 mounted troops 


per legion. Like nearly all the other horse- 
men of the Italian Peninsula, the Roman 
cavalry was comprised of the wealthiest 
aristocratic warriors. In possibly as early 
as the beginning of the third century BC, 
the Romans created a census for those rich 
enough to properly maintain a horse, which 
essentially created a cavalry class among 
the Romans. Some of the members of this 
elite force were aspiring to attain public of- 
fice and become members of the Senate. 
Therefore, these young men were hugely 
ambitious and willing to commit incredible 
acts of bravery in order to increase their 
fame and prestige, which was one of the 
best ways to win elections. On the other 
hand, most of the Roman horsemen were 
simply rich men who had no desire to, or 
could not, join the Senate. 

The Roman citizen cavalry of the 
early third century BC was armed with 
light shields and light spears without butt- 
spikes. Also, like the Tarentines, they wore 
helmets but did not wear any kind of body 
armour. Yet even with their lighter spears, 
the Roman horsemen did not hurl them at 
their enemies as missile weapons. Instead, 
their goal was to engage in close combat. 

By 280 BC, Pyrrhus landed in Italy 
with a large army that included 2,000- 
3,000 cavalrymen and twenty elephants, 
which he combined with troops from Taras 
and other allies. The two armies confront- 
ed each other at the Battle of Heraclea and 
1,200 Roman cavalrymen charged towards 
the mounted troops of the Greeks near the 
Siris River, managing to drive them back. 


Two of a total of four reliefs 
probably from a large funerary 
vase. They depict stages of com- 
bat between what is interpreted 
as a Greek and a Gallic cavalry- 
man. Now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 


O Rogers Fund, 1912, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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A 4th century BC painted fresco of 
a triumphant warrior returning with 
the spoils of war hanging from his 
spear in evidence of his victory. 
Lucanian, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 


© Gift of Robin F.Beningson, 1994, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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However, Pyrrhus was then able to rally 
his cavalry and press the attack. The 
Greek cavalrymen assaulted the 
Roman infantry and the two 
sides were embroiled in a 
brutal struggle for some 
time. The battle was de- 
cided when the elephants 
advanced towards the Ro- 
man cavalry and fright- 
ened the horses due to 
their enormous size and 
strange smell. After being 
thrown into disorder, the 
Roman horsemen were 
routed, which forced the 
rest of the army to retreat 
in defeat. 
The two armies met again 
in 279 BC at the Battle 
of Asculum, which was 
fought over two days. Espe- 
cially on the first day, when the fighting 
took place on rough terrain near wooded 
riverbanks, the Roman cavalry held their 
own against the Greek horsemen. Both 
cavalry forces were evenly matched the 
next day as well, when the battle was 
fought on more level ground; however, 
the combined assaults of the elephants 
and the Greek phalanx caused the Roman 
army to collapse and retreat. Pyrrhus was 
victorious at both major battles with the 
Romans, yet his losses were great at the 
same time. According to Plutarch, Pyrrhus 
stated that if he won another such victo- 
ry, it would destroy his army. The Greek 
champion knew he could not sustain such 
heavy losses against the Romans again; 
therefore, he shifted his focus towards Sic- 
ily where he fought a campaign against the 
Carthaginians in 278 BC. 


End of the Pyrrhic War 

After his failed Sicilian campaign, Pyrrhus 
returned to Italy in 276 BC to resume his 
war with the Romans. The next year, the 
Romans and Greeks fought at the Battle of 
Beneventum, but this time the champion 
lost, so he decided to return home back 
across the Adriatic Sea, leaving behind a 
strong garrison in Taras to help repel any 


Roman assaults. However, the addition of 
the Greek troops was not enough to save 
the Tarentines. In 272 BC, the Romans 
seized Taras, but they allowed the garri- 
son left by Pyrrhus to leave in peace. After 
taking control of the most powerful Greek 
city in Italy, it was not long before the Ro- 
mans dominated Magna Graecia and then 
the entire peninsula. Yet even after the Ro- 
man conquest of Italy, Tarentine horsemen 
continued to serve as mercenaries abroad, 
especially in Greece during the end of the 
third century BC and in the army of Antio- 
chus the Great in the beginning of the sec- 
ond century BC. Then in 188 BC, the Treaty 
of Apameia was signed between the Seleu- 
cid king and the Romans, forbidding the re- 
cruitment of any mercenaries from territo- 
ries controlled by the Republic. In the end, 
Rome's dominance caused independent 
mercenary groups like the Tarentine caval- 
rymen to gradually fade away. AV 


Erich B. Anderson is the author of Cata- 
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DIVISIONS AMONG THE GREEKS IN ITALY 


UNDER PRESSURE 


Magna Graecia, circa 300 BC, was struggling. While not every city 
was on the brink of defeat and loss of identity, when compared 
to the grandeur and dominance of two hundred years before, 
the Greeks in Italy had fallen to a sorry state. By comparison, the 
native peoples of Italy were better organized than in the preced- 
ing centuries, and more successful in war. 


By Andrew Hillen 


he Romans stood above all oth- 

ers at this time, coming off the 

back of their spectacular victories 

in the Second ‘Great’ Samnite 
War. But even the Samnites themselves, as 
well as fellow Italians, the Lucanians and 
Campanians, increasingly got the better of 
their Greek rivals, sacking several cities and 
settling them with their own colonists. The 
Greeks of Italy were under severe pressure, 
and their responses to Italian pressure, both 
Roman and from the other Italian peoples, 
shaped the subsequent decades, allowing 
for the establishment of total Roman domi- 
nance in the peninsula. 

The Italian Greeks, or Italiots, were far 
from a unified group. Just as Greece itself 
was riven with divisions between different 
cities, groups of cities defined themselves 
against each other through ethnic terms. 
The Italiots hearkened back to the ethnic- 
ity of their mother cities, or metropoleis. 
The Greeks treated their ethnicities as fictive 
blood ties, imagining the Greek race de- 
scending from the mythical Hellen. Hellen 
had three sons: Dorus, Xuthus, and Aeolus. 
Xuthus' two sons were lon and Achaeus. The 
different Italiot cities asserted their lineal de- 
scent from Dorus, lon, and Achaeus, form- 
ing the Dorians, lonians, and Achaeans. 


Greeks in Italy 
The lonian cities were primarily settled 
by the Euboean cities of Chalcis and Er- 


etria. The earliest Greek settlement in Italy 
was the trade emporium, Pithecusae, on 
the island of Ischia just outside the Gulf 
of Naples. Its modest foundation in the 
eighth century BC marked the beginning 
of Greek colonization in Italy. The Eu- 
boeans founded Cumae, across the Gulf 
on the mainland, soon afterwards. Cumae 
in turn founded Neapolis, the "new city," 
further north along the Gulf, which is now 
Naples. The lonians also established the 
settlements of Elea and Siris, as well as 
Rhegium on the toe of Italy. 

The Achaean cities clustered more to 
the south. This collection of cities seems to 
have carried over their forebears' federal in- 
clinations, as major Achaean centres Cro- 
ton, Sybaris, and Caulonia formed a league 
much like the Achaean League in mainland 
Greece, according to Polybius. Croton and 
Sybaris fought a decisive war in the fifth 
century which supposedly involved hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers. Croton, 
led by their Olympic wrestling victor, 
Milo, carried the day and wiped Sybaris 
from the map. This early conflict pres- 
aged the propensity for existential conflict 
in Magna Graecia. Croton continued its 
role as chief Achaean city and intermittent 
hegemon of the Italiot League. 

There were generally fewer Dorian 
cities in the Italian Peninsula, and Taren- 
tum was by far the most important. Dorian 
Corinth colonized a number of cities, but 
most of them were concentrated in Sicily, 
to the south. The Tarentines traced their ori- 
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THEMEZOn.the cusp of empire 


Italian warrior wear- 
ing what seems to 7 
be a Corinthian-style 
helmet, and greaves. 
Though his spear and 
shield are missing, it's 
clear he was sculpted 
ready to strike with 
the former, holding 
the latter in the 'Mid- 
dle Ward' (see page 
44) position. Late 6th 
century BC, now in the 
Louvre, Paris. 


€ Karwansaray BV. 


A fresco from Paestum showing 
two warriors in combat. Though it 
is badly damaged, the (similarly) 
decorated tunics, the crested 

and plumed bronze helmets, 
greaves, belts and bronze faced 
shields are all easily recognizable. 
Interestingly, they seem to fight 
with javelins, with each carrying 
several spares. 


© Karwansaray BV. 
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gins to Sparta, making them the only Spar- 
tan colony of the Archaic period. Tarentum 
was founded by a group called the Parthe- 
niae. This translates to the “sons of maidens.” 
There are three variants to the meaning be- 
hind this term, all involving the Messenian 
War of the eighth century. In the first version, 
the Partheniae were disgraced men who 
did not fight, and left because they could 
not bear the loss of status. Strabo gives this 
version, and then contrasts it with his pre- 
ferred version in which the Partheniae are 
the children of Spartan warriors and unmar- 
ried Spartan women who did not have the 
time for marriage due to the Messenian War. 
These children were deemed bastards after 
the war. The third, and most famous, ver- 
sion of the tale involved Spartan wives and 
maidens who, despairing of ever seeing their 
men again during the long Messenian War, 
sought comfort in the arms of their slaves. 
The subsequent children were anathema 
to the returning Spartan husbands, and the 
whole group was exiled. 

These Italiot cities all had proud origin 
stories, and maintained healthy connec- 
tions back to their metropoleis (“mother 
cities”). Although circumstances might 
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make strange enemies, or friends, gener- 
ally one can find ethnic patterns of con- 
flict and alliance. In their home away from 
home, the Italiots constantly reaffirmed 
their identities as Greeks and descendants 
of particular cities. They took their cultural 
and economic connections back to main- 
land Greece very seriously. 


‘Barbarian’ threats 
The position of the lonian cities around 
300 BC was precarious at best. Siris had 
long been destroyed by a coalition of 
Achaean cities, Rhegium had been con- 
quered and reconquered multiple times by 
Greeks and Italians alike, and Cumae had 
been sacked and resettled with Campani- 
ans. Only Neapolis and Elea remained as 
major Greek cities on the western coast. 
In such dire straits, these lonian cities in- 
creasingly looked at the emerging power 
of Rome as a way out of their distress. 
Initially, at least, the Neapolitans 
looked upon Roman power with dismay. 
Famously invited into Campania by the 
threatened Capuans, sparking the First Sam- 
nite War (343-341 BC), Rome must have 
seemed like one more Italian tribe. The 


lonian Greeks of Campania surely looked 
upon the Romans as the friend of their en- 
emy, Capua, who had destroyed Cumae. In 
a precursor to the Great Samnite War, these 
Greeks harassed their Campanian neigh- 
bours and incurred the wrath of the Romans 
in 328/327 BC. In the siege that followed, 
the poor behaviour of the Greeks’ Samnite 
allies convinced them to switch sides. Ne- 
apolis would maintain its position as a loyal 
Roman ally through to the Social War, some 
two and a half centuries later. 

Neapolis was the largest lonian set- 
tlement remaining in Italy, and its reac- 
tion to the Romans provides an insight 
into the tough calculus all of these Greek 
states had to make. Having seen their 
mother city sacked and repopulated, the 
Neapolitans understood the stakes of 
war. More than anything, they wanted to 
maintain their culture and something of 
their autonomy, which was embedded 
in their civic life. To use Aristotle’s defi- 
nition, a human is defined as a political 
animal (Zoón Politikon), as in an inhabit- 
ant of a polis, or city (Aristotle, 1253a). 
The tribal societies of most of their Italian 
neighbours thus seemed alien and exis- 
tentially threatening to the urban Italiots. 

Rome, while initially viewed as a 
threat, was different from the local Cam- 
panians and powerful Samnites. Influ- 
enced by the sophisticated Etruscans to 
the north and the Greeks themselves, 
the Romans developed an urban culture 
which the Greeks of Neapolis recog- 
nized as familiar. Though contemporary 
evidence is scarce, later Greeks imagined 
deep connections between themselves 
and Rome. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
even went so far as to posit that Latin was 
a mixture of barbaric and the Greek dia- 
lect, Aeolic (1.90.1). 


Freedom and independence 

Across the Hellenistic world, Macedonian 
successor kings mouthed the slogans of 
eleutheria and autonomia, freedom and 
independence. The Ptolemies and Seleu- 
cids in particular boasted of their respect 
for the traditional independence of the 
Greeks, and blasted their opponents for 


disrespect of the Greek 
cities. As coldly self- 
serving as these pro- 
nouncements were, 
they clearly represented 
an effective tactic for 
bringing skittish cities 
into their royal fold. As 
a growing empire in the 
late fourth century, Rome was in 

a similar position on the Italian Peninsula. 

The lonian Greeks of Neapolis and 
Elea would recognize the Latin concept 
of libertas and Rome's civic constitu- 
tion. Repulsed by Samnite depredations, 
the Neapolitans chose to reject the tribal 
Samnites for the urbane Romans. The Ro- 
mans' growing reputation for respecting 
allies may have played a role; yet more 
fundamental, perhaps, was a common 
cultural framework that allowed proud 
Neapolitans to accept Roman suzerainty 
during the Samnite Wars. 

These power dynamics were well 
and good for the beleaguered Greek cit- 
ies of central Italy, which faced a choice 
between accommodation or annihilation. 
In the south, meanwhile, the Italiots main- 
tained a semi-functional alliance of strong 
cities led by Tarentum. The latter city 
warred continuously with the neighbour- 
ing lapygian tribe and Greek rivals. Yet as 
time drew on, several of those rivals suc- 
cumbed to Italian pressure. 


The rise of Tarentum 
These wars had an edge of brutality rarely 
seen in mainland Greece. Just as the cit- 
ies of Campania faced annihilation, 
battles between Italian tribes and the 
Italiots were often fought without 
quarter. Diodorus Siculus records 
one battle in the 390s where the 
Lucanian army killed 10,000 
Greeks from a coalition of Thurii, 
Locri, and Rhegium (14.102). The 
fertile land and broad agricul- 
tural hinterlands per city led to 
large urban populations in Mag- 
na Graecia. These large numbers 
seemed to increase the intensity of 
war and the amount of bloodletting. 


Bronze belts were commonly 
worn by Italic warriors (see for 
example the left-hand soldier on 
the fresco to the left). This par- 
ticular belt has seven elongated 
clasps, a late stylistic addition, 
suggesting a date of the late 4th 
or early 3rd century BC. 


€ Mougins Museum of Classical Art. 


Late 4th century helmet of a 
Phrygo-Chalcidian type with 

a decorated spiked crest and 
hinged cheek-pieces. The Chalcid- 
ian style, both in its simplest 
form and in highly decorated 
versions, was quite popular in 
Magna Graecia. 


€ Mougins Museum of Classical Art. 
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> DID YOU KNOW? 

The small lonian city of Elea, 
though not a military power, 
did produce a potent philo- 
sophical school, the Eleatics. 
Zeno of Elea, student to Par- 
menides, produced a series of 
paradoxes, called Zeno’s Para- 
doxes, which marvel and drive 
scientific inquiry to this day. 


Two southeastern Italic warriors 
with all their equipment. It's hard 
to say whether they are wear- 

ing Corinthian helmets atop their 
heads in the manner often seen 
in Greek statuary, or whether 
these are supposed to be so-called 
Apulo-Corinthian helmets com- 
monly found in this area of Italy. 
Volute krater, late 4th century BC, 
now in the National Archaeological 
Museum of Spain, Madrid. 


© Karwansaray BV. 
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Ruinous internal wars laid low many 
of Tarentum’s rivals among the Italiots. 
Dionysius the Elder of Syracuse sought 
to establish a wide empire, and attacked 
the Italiots in the aftermath of their bloody 
loss to the Lucanians. These internecine 
struggles resulted in stalemate, but severe- 
ly weakened Croton, which was then the 
hegemon of the Italiot League. Tarentum, 
which lay to the north of the main conflict, 
escaped relatively unscathed. From the 
middle of the fourth century BC until the 
conquest by Rome, Tarentum would serve 
as the hegemon of the Italiots. 

Reflecting this new dynamic, the 
League’s capital moved from the Achaean 
city of Thurii to the Tarentine colony of 
Heraclea. The capital served mainly cer- 
emonial functions, such as serving as the 
site of League worship of the patron god 
Zeus Hamarius, but the symbolism was 
clear. According to Strabo, Tarentum at one 
time possessed a citizen army of 30,000 in- 
fantry and 3,000 cavalry (6.3.4). But Stra- 
bo connects this number to the period of 
Tarentum’s greatest strength, during the first 
half of the fourth century BC. Archytas, the 
Pythagorean philosopher, was elected year 
after year as general (strategos) to the demo- 
cratic city. And he led continual raids into 
Italian territory. 

350 BC was truly 
the high point of Taren- 
tine civilization. Archy- 
tas himself, who makes 
many of the ancient 
“Seven Wise Men" lists, 
was a friend to Plato, 
and may have even 
served as the model for 
the concept of a philos- 
opher king detailed in 
Books 6 and 7 of Plato’s 
Republic. A true intel- 
lectual heavyweight, 
some of Archytas’ math- 
ematical principles are 
discussed in  Euclid’s 
Elements. Militarily, the 
force Archytas led was 
widely renowned. Tar- 
entine cavalry were the 


model for skirmishing cavalry across the 
Hellenistic world. Horses are an expensive 
animal, and the large and skilful cavalry 
forces of Tarentum were a testament to 
their wealth and the amount of time that 
young elite men could devote to training. 


Tarentine fall 

By 300 BC, the fortunes of the Tarentines 
and the wider Italiot League were strained 
to breaking point. The famed cavalry of the 
Tarentines was not enough to stave off the 
increasingly powerful native Italian tribes. 
Reflecting once more its asserted connection 
to its Spartan metropolis, Tarentum appealed 
to Sparta for aid against the onslaught. This 
call for aid became a recurrent theme of Tar- 
entine history, and it is significant that the 
city first reached outto its metropolis, Sparta. 
Even more interesting is that, despite its own 
difficulties, Sparta answered. 

Tarentum's downward spiral began at a 
time of convulsion in the Greek world. Ar- 
chidamus III of Sparta agreed to come to its 
aid, and he died in battle against the Mes- 
sapians in the Battle of Manduria in 338 BC. 
This was the same year that Philip of Mac- 
edon crushed the Athenian-Theban alliance 
at Chaeronea, with the help of a critical cav- 
alry charge by his young son, Alexander. 

Only a few years later (326 BC), the 
pressure unabated, the Tarentines turned to 
Alexander Molossus, King of Epirus, who 
also agreed to give them aid. Perhaps the 
Spartans were averse to another expedi- 
tion after the first had proved so disastrous. 
But the situation continued to deteriorate 
for Tarentum. Heraclea, the Tarentine col- 
ony and capital of the Italiot League, had 
fallen to the Italian tribesmen. Epirus, just 
across the Adriatic Sea, accepted the role 
of protector to the Italiots. Alexander the 
Great was still alive in the far east of the 
Persian Empire, and perhaps Alexander 
Molossus felt some stirring of inspiration 
from his Macedonian nephew. 

Just like Archidamus, Alexander met 
his end, but not before he had relieved the 
pressure on Tarentum and recaptured Hera- 
clea (Livy, 8.24). Despite this respite, the 
Tarentines continued to call in outside aid, 
including another Spartan king, Cleonymus 


(370-309 BC), and the tyrant of Syracuse, 
Agathocles (361-289 BC). Neither war is 
clearly recorded, not even the year, coming 
as they do from a stray reference in Strabo 
(6.3.4). Tarentum had created a clear pat- 
tern which it would follow as newer and 
stronger Italian tribes threatened it. 


The inevitable comes 
Approaching 300 BC, the Italiots of Mag- 
na Graecia were in a desperate situation, 
and all looked upon the growing power 
of Rome with considerable apprehension. 
The Neapolitans and Eleans living in Cam- 
pania had already become Roman allies 
and dependants. The Tarentines and the 
other cities of the Italiot League, Croton, 
Caulonia, Locri, and other smaller cities, 
were barely beating off the seemingly end- 
less waves of new Italian tribes. Behind 
each defeated enemy was another new 
group, always stronger than the last. 
While the geopolitical situation dictated 
some of those differences, something went to 


the heart of each city. When Neapolis faced 
Rome, it first treated it as the friend of Capua, 
and thus an enemy. But faced with the threat 
of the tribal Samnite, Neapolis came to view 
Rome as a dependable guardian of a kind of 
Greek civic life. Tarentum faced similar chal- 
lenges, and sought guardians from within 
the Greek world. One should not say that 
the Tarentines were prouder and more inde- 
pendent than the Neapolitans. Rather, one 
can say that the Tarentines continued to view 
the Romans as being in the same camp as the 
lapygians, the Lucanians and the Samnites — 
as just another Italian tribe. This fundamental 
difference in outlook found expression near- 
ly 100 years later, during the Second Punic 
War. The Tarentines jumped at the chance to 
join with the Carthaginians, while Neapolis 
served as a strong Roman ally. AV 


Andrew Hillen is a PhD student at Utah 
State University, studying Technical Com- 
munication and Rhetoric, with an empha- 
sis on ancient rhetoric. 


Painted fresco from Paestum 
from the 4th century BC depict- 
ing two warriors in combat. 
Clearly both have been wounded 
by some of the javelins each 

is carrying. The differences in 
dress, equipment and even 
facial hair suggests we're look- 
ing at warriors from different 
cultures. The fight is apparently 
taking place in hilly, wooded ter- 
rain and it's tempting to think 
this is a reference to an actual 
event. Now in the J.Paul Getty 
Museum, Los Angeles. 


© Gift of Seymour Weintraub, The J.Paul 
Getty Museum. 
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(Opposite page) 
Recreated Italic 
cavalrymen. Though 
it's difficult to iden- 
tify their culture 

or tribe from their 
equipment, the fact 
that they all seem 
to be equipped with 
thrusting spears, 
suggests we are 
looking at heavier 
cavalry, such as 
Campanians or 
Lucanian cavalry. 


© Vito Maglie, 'I Cavalieri 
di li Terre Tarentine'. 


REENACTING 4TH CENTURY ITALIC WARRIORS 


PIEG@NG IT 
AIL TG@GEFER 


Italy showed an accentuated ethnic and cultural differentiation at the 
end of the qth century and the beginning of the 3rd century BC. It was 
a particularly significant period for the relationship between Rome and 
the Italic peoples, with all sides struggling to survive in an extremely 
warlike and competitive environment. All of these cultures and identi- 
ties would eventually fuse into one, but that was yet to come. 


By Corrado Re 


he ethnic identities of ancient Italy 
were defined during the Iron Age. 
In this period the Creek influ- 
ence was decisive, but Etruscan, 
Celtic, and Illyrian contributions were also 
very important. Native traditions dating from 
the Bronze Age also played a role in creat- 
ing an extremely varied ethnic and cultural 
landscape, that is still visible in the regional 
diversity found throughout modern Italy. 
The re-enactment of this historical 
period is an extremely fascinating and 
significant challenge. All the ancient peo- 
ples of Italy had a distinct cultural identity, 
though they also shared important traits, 
especially with neighbouring tribes. 
Archaeological sources, which are use- 
ful for reconstructing appearance, lifestyle 
and military practices, are often incomplete. 
Much of this information comes from buri- 
als, so the different funeral rituals greatly 
affect how much we can know about these 
peoples. In some cases, tomb paintings 
(such as those from the Lucanians of Paes- 
tum or the Etruscans of southern Etruria), are 
our primary source for reconstructing the 
appearance of a specific Italic people. How- 
ever, these invaluable pictures may tempt us 
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to make generalizations about the appear- 
ance of neighbouring or related populations 
for which we have less data. This can create 
a false sense of cultural uniformity. 

Another difficulty, especially for cen- 
tral and southern Italy, is the Greek influ- 
ence. This cultural model became very pop- 
ular with the Italic elites, who in turn are 
always the best represented in both literary 
sources and the archaeological record. This 
makes it harder to recreate the common 
man: did they follow the same trends as the 
elites, or retain the material and immaterial 
culture that derived from an ethnic identity 
rooted in the Bronze age? We must ask if 
the sources actually show an Italic or Italiot 
of the fourth century, or rather depict how 
he wanted to be represented. 

Due to the similar shortage of data, 
the image of a Roman soldier from this 
period has been composed of an aggre- 
gation of various Etruscan and Italic ele- 
ments, under the assumption that the Ro- 
mans adopted everything useful from the 
neighboring peoples. So our reconstruction 
of a "typical" Roman legionary of the period 
contains nothing that is exclusively Roman 
or Latin in origin! Despite all of these dif- 
ficulties though, reenacting the period is an 
informative and worthwhile challenge. A/V 
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THEME: On the cusp of empire 


The classic Montefor- 
tino helmet survives in 
hundreds of examples 
and was widely used 
throughout Italy for 
centuries. This 4th 
century BC sample 
comes from Etruria and 
has decorated cheek- 
pieces. Now in the 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 


© Rogers Fund, 1908, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 


THE BATTLE OF SENTINUM 


TO GOVERN ITALY 


Livy (8.23.9) put it bluntly: “Let us settle the question of whether Sam- 
nite or Roman is to govern Italy." The words may have been his inven- 
tion, but he turned out to be right. It was going to be the Samnites or 
the Romans, and it was finally decided in the largest clash of arms in 
Italy to date, arguably the culminating point of a sixty-year war. 


By Paul McDonnell-Staff 


he Samnites were an Oscan- 

speaking group of Italian hill peo- 

ples who, during the Iron Age, 

were located along the southern 
Apennines, to the southeast of Latium. They 
were related to the Sabines and the Sabelli. 
The Samnites proper were composed of 
four separate clans: the Carracini, Caudi- 
ni, Hirpini, and Pentri (the most important 
of the clans), which were in turn divided 
into tribes, and were grouped together in a 
loosely knit confederation. The native name 
of this people was Safineis, with the region 
they inhabited being known as Safinium. 
The Romans interpreted this as Samnites, 
while the Greeks called them Saunitai and 
their territory Saunitis. 


The Samnite War 
The Samnite War lasted from 343 BC 
to the 280s BC, over 60 years, with 
various interludes of peace and 
truces. In modern times the 
German historian Niebuhr 
arbitrarily divided it into 
three, conventionally 
called the First Samnite 
War (343-341 BC), the 
Second (326-304 BC) 
and the Third (298- 
280s BC). Its origins 
lay simply in mutual ex- 
pansion: Rome and the 
Samnites were bound 
to clash along one of the 
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routes through the mountains separating 
the two peoples. 

By the time the Third War began in 298, 
the tide of the war had turned in Rome's fa- 
vour, despite her disastrous and humiliat- 
ing defeat at the Caudine Forks in 321 BC. 
By 296, the main Samnite army had been 
driven north out of Samnium into Etruria, 
and the Romans freely pillaged Samnite 
lands. In Etruria the Samnite commander 
Gellius Egnatius persuaded the Etruscans to 
ally with him, and also hired many Gallic 
mercenaries, mostly from the Senones tribe. 

To counter this threat, the consul al- 
located to Samnium, Volumnius, marched 
north to join his colleague Appius Claudius 
in Etruria. Together they defeated the com- 
bined Etruscans and Samnites, though it was 
not decisive. In the absence of the consul, 
new Samnite forces laid waste to Campania 
and the Falernian district, gathering large 
quantities of booty and prisoners. Volum- 
nius’ force marched back to Samnium, how- 
ever, and caught up with the heavily laden 
column, taking it by surprise and defeating 
it. Nevertheless, great alarm was caused in 
Rome, exacerbated by news that the Etrus- 
cans were again mobilising. To make things 
yet worse, the Etruscans were joined by Gel- 
lius Egnatius with the main Samnite army, 
and now the Umbrians as well. Moreover, 
great sums of money were being offered to 
the Gauls if they would join too. 


The campaign 
In the crisis, Rome levied more troops than 
ever before, perhaps over 50,000 in total. 


A similar number of allied troops was also 
raised. At first the consular elections were 
keenly contested, but the overwhelming 
choice was Rome's most senior commander 
and elder statesman Fabius Maximus Rul- 
lianus, now consul for the fifth time. At his 
request, the much younger Publius Decius 
Mus was chosen as his colleague. Rullianus 
was granted the command in Etruria unani- 
mously, without the usual drawing of lots. 
Mus complained of this, saying he was be- 
ing denied his chance of glory, but to no 
avail — he was allocated Samnium. 

Rather than the usual two consular le- 
gions, Fabius selected only one legion of 
the youngest and fittest (4,000 men or so), 
but took a double-legion's complement of 
cavalry (600 equites). He marched north, 
up the route of what would later be the 
Via Flaminia, through Umbria. Once he 
had joined the army in the neighbourhood 
of Clusium, an important city more or less 
in the centre of Etruria, 130 km north of 
Rome, Fabius realised that the now procon- 
sul Appius Claudius had not exaggerated 
the threat. He hastened back to Rome to 
ask that Mus' army be re-directed to Etruria 
as well, for he had only Appius Claudius’ 
two legions (and allies) plus his own 'se- 
lect’ legion at Clusium to face the fourfold 
coalition of Etruscans, Samnites, Gauls, and 
Umbrians. In his absence, the Senones sur- 
rounded the camp at Clusium, and, badly 
outnumbered, Rullianus’ legate withdrew 
his legion to a nearby hilltop to try to hold 
them off. In the process they were badly 


LIVY'S SOURCES 


mauled by the Senones. The consuls 
arrived shortly afterwards with four 
legions (around 16,000 infantry), 
plus Latins and other socii (who as 
usual outnumbered the actual Ro- 
mans), and a strong cavalry force , 
around 1,200 Roman cavalry and 
3,000-3,500 or so allied cavalry, 
augmented by 1,000 Campani- 
an horse — over 40,000 men in 
all. Two other armies were post- 
ed to cover Rome and threaten 
western Etruria. Another army 
under the proconsul Volumnius 
was sent to Samnium to replace 
the army of Publius Decius Mus. 

The Coalition army had 
now approached the Apen- 
nines, and the two forces met 
near Sentinum. Each side set 
up camp on opposite heights 
above the plain: the Romans on 
the western side, the allies in two 
camps on the eastern side, about 
four miles from the Romans. 

The allies planned that the Gauls 
and Samnites would confront the Ro- 
mans, while the Etruscans and Umbrians 
would simultaneously assault the Roman 
camp. This indicates that they had a com- 
fortable superiority in numbers, and knew 
it. Unfortunately for the Coalition, deserters 
betrayed these plans to the Romans. The con- 
suls promptly wrote to Fulvius and Postumius 
commanding the two forces screening Rome 
to advance into Etruria and “lay waste the ter- 


Our major source for this battle is of course Livy, and for Sentinum specifically, 
it's Book 10. Livy had some problems dealing with this period. Firstly, the earliest 
real Roman historian was Fabius Pictor, who wrote his work just after the end of 
the Hannibalic War c. 200 BC. For the period of the Samnite Wars, he had to rely 
on sources going back to unreliable annalists, and family traditions, which named 


different consuls for the same year, and different victors triumphing! Also, many of 
the ‘glorious victories’ reported by Livy may have been indecisive victories at best 
and downright defeats at worst, because Livy was also very patriotic, hence inclined 
to exaggerate Roman victories and gloss over defeats, as reported in his sources. 
We also have lesser information via Polybius (Book 2), Diodorus Siculus (Book 16), 
Appian (Samnite Wars), Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Books 17 and 18), Frontinus 
(Stratagems), and excerpts in the later historians Justin, Zonaras, and Eutropius. 


Gilded bronze shield with an 
embossed deer. Though its prov- 
enance is unknown, it typifies 
the Celtic shields introduced with 
force in both Greece and Rome 
in the 4th century BC. Note the 
spina running down the middle 
as reinforcement and the umbo, 
or shield boss, which covered the 
grip (placed horizontally at the 
back of the shield). 


© Landesmuseum Württemberg, Peter 
Frankenstein and Hendrik Zwietasch. 
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The battlefield at Sentinum, with 
the Roman camp on the heights to 
the west and the two allied camps 

on the eastern heights some 

3-4 miles away. The very large 
numbers involved at the battle of 
Sentinum required very long battle 
lines to deploy all troops. 


© Tomás Ó Brógáin. 
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ritories of the enemy with the utmost rigour” 
(Livy 10.27.5). This had the desired effect and 
the Etruscans and Umbrians hastily departed 
Sentinum to protect their own people. 
Having succeeded in their plan to 
weaken the Coalition forces, the consuls 
endeavoured to bring on a battle. For two 
days they harassed the enemy, but only 
desultory skirmishing ensued. Possibly the 
Gallo-Samnites declined battle because the 
Romans now had the edge in numbers, or 
perhaps they were hoping for the return of 
the Etruscans and Umbrians. On the third 
day both sides descended into the plain and 
arrayed themselves for battle. The stage was 
set for the largest clash of arms in Italy yet. 


Deployment for battle 

The battle was likely to be a protracted 
one, both because of the huge numbers 
involved and because of the fact that 
both sides were similarly armed, with 
large oblong shields and missile weap- 


ons — javelins and pilum-style heavy 
throwing weapons. 

The Romans formed in the famous tri- 
plex acies, consisting of hastati and principes 
armed with pila and a reserve line of triarii 
and rorarii who were spearmen. They seem 
to have had an advantage in cavalry, and the 
Samnites in particular seem to have had few 
or even none. Mus' army formed the Roman 
left, while that of Rullianus, the senior com- 
mander, formed the right. The four Roman 
legions formed the centre, while the allied 
Latin legions formed on each side. Opposite 
them, the Gauls formed the Coalition right 
wing, facing Mus, while the Samnites faced 
Rullianus. Some idea of the size of the im- 
pending battle can be gained from the fact 
that once deployed, each side's battle-line 
was of the order of two miles (3.2 km) long. 

The Romans were drawn up in ‘open’ 
order, about 6 ft (1.8 m) per man, to give 
themselves room to throw. Their tactics 
were for individual maniples to advance 


and throw pila, or, if an opportunity arose, 
to close hand-to-hand with the sword, 
then rally back to their standards in front 
of the triarii and rorarii. Other maniples 
would move forward in turn, and by 
means of these relays, the 120 or so ma- 
niples of hastati and principes could keep 
up a barrage of missiles for several hours 
if need be, constantly seeking weak points 
in the enemy line. Once the enemy slack- 
ened and was seen to waver, the Roman 
commander would order an advance 'en 
masse' of the whole army, and they would 
engage with swords at close quarters, if the 
enemy didn't break before contact. 

The Gallo-Samnite army, similarly 
armed, must have fought in similar fashion, 
rushing out in groups to exchange missiles, 
and then falling back, even if they may not 
have had the same degree of sophisticated 
organisation. The Samnites fought in mani- 
ple sized groups, and the Romans may have 
adopted this organisation from the Samnites 
around the time of the First Samnite War, for 
it was much better suited to mountain and 
hill fighting than an unwieldy phalanx. 


The battle 

After the customary skirmishing of the 
screening light troops while the main bodies 
marshalled and deployed, the battle proper 
began. The first shock was equal, so Livy re- 
marks that, had the Etruscans and Umbrians 
been present, they would have tipped the 
balance and the Romans would have suf- 
fered a disaster. The two consuls employed 
different tactics, always a problem with two 
co-commanders. On the right, Rullianus be- 
lieved that while Samnites and Gauls were 
ferocious at the outset of an engagement, 
they consequently lacked stamina as they 
tired, so he fought defensively. He husband- 
ed the strength of his men, and patiently 
waited for the Samnites to expend their fury, 
like the sea dashing on rocks, while keeping 
his men as fresh as possible until the strength 
and spirit of the Samnites should flag. 

It will be recalled that the younger 
Mus, jealous of the fame of Fabius, was ea- 
ger for glory; determined to win the bat- 
tle himself, he attacked with all the vigour 
his men could muster. A stalemate ensued, 


with the Gauls successfully withstand- 
ing the Roman attacks. Mus decided to 
break this deadlock with his cavalry, 
crying that theirs would be a double 
share of glory if victory came first to the 
left wing and to the cavalry. Twice they 
pushed the Gallic cavalry back (perhaps 
indicating superiority of numbers), 
the second time finding them- 
selves intermingled with the 
Gallic squadrons and no 
longer unified. The Gauls 
then sent in their reserves — 

a surprise ‘secret weapon’. 
In the words of Livy (10.28.9), “they 
were subjected to a new and terrifying 
kind of assault; for standing erect in chari- 
ots and carts, armed enemies came rushing 
upon them with a mighty clatter of hoof- 
beats and wheels.” 

This was the first time the Romans had 
been subject to a mass attack of chariots, 
and their horses, unused to the din, pan- 
icked, as horses are wont to do with the 
unfamiliar. The Roman cavalry instantly 
broke and fled. From them, disorder and 
panic spread to the standards, some carts 
and chariots actually crashing through the 
ranks. The Gallic infantry, encouraged by 
this success, swept forward, giving the Ro- 
mans no respite to re-organise, and the in- 
fantry too broke and fled. Mus tried to rally 
them in vain, and was killed in the process. 

Livy relates an unlikely tale, undoubt- 
edly derived from family tradition, that 
Publius Decius Mus offered himself up in 
an act of devotio (see also Ancient Warfare 
IV.5). He would devote himself to the gods 
of the underworld as a sacrifice in return 
for the same fate for the legions of the en- 
emy, thus heroically ensuring victory for 
the Romans. He supposedly summoned a 
priest to administer the proper rituals and 
recite the proper prayers, and then, garb- 
ing himself in a toga, rode to his doom. 
Quite how all this took place in the midst 
of a rout is not explained, and the story is 
all the more suspicious because the same 
tale was told of his father, and would later 
also be told of his son! 

Seeing what was happening, Rullianus 
sent his legates Scipio and 


Like the reliefs on page 17, this 
terracotta warrior was probably 
part of a large funerary urn. It 
depicts a mounted Italic warlord 
and still has some traces of paint 
remaining. The model would have 
held a spear in his left, and a 
shield in his right hand (the image 
is reversed). Now in the Allard 
Pierson Museum, Amsterdam. 


© Karwansaray BV. 


Etruscan bronze trumpet from 
the 4th or 3rd century BC. This 
may well be a predecessor of 

the Roman cornu. Now in the 

British Museum, London. 


© Karwansaray BV. 
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A very large relief showing what 
are usually interpreted as Greeks 
fighting Gauls. Note especially the 
simplified shieldwall indicated 

by three warriors with large oval 
shields to the right. Alabaster 
sarcophagus for a woman(!) from 
St.Mustiola, Italy, dated to the 
second half of the 3rd century BC, 
copy in the Museum of Roman 
Civilization, Rome. 


© Karwansaray BV. 


(Previous pages) Quintus Fabius 
Maximus Rullianus ordered his 
legions to absorb the ferocious at- 
tacks of the Samnites. When their 
missiles were expended and their 
assaults grew weaker, it was time 
for the Romans to attack. 


© Zvonimir Grbasic. 
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Marcius with reserves from his third line 
to help stem the retreat. These additional 
troops successfully halted the Gallic ad- 
vance, and, in preparation for close combat, 
the Gauls formed a shield-wall with shields 
interlocked. But the Romans did not close; 
instead the legates commanded their men to 
gather up the pila and javelins lying about in 
‘no-man’s land’ and fight with missiles. Most 
of these stuck fast in the shields of the Gauls, 
weighing them down and rendering them 
useless, while occasionally one wounded or 
killed a Gaul. Unable to effectively respond, 
Gallic morale slowly wilted. 

On the right, matters fell out as Rul- 
lianus had anticipated. As the Samnite as- 
saults and their battle-cries grew weaker, 
he ordered the cavalry to move out to the 
flank and await the signal to charge. Then he 
ordered his legions to advance all together, 
and signalled the cavalry. Having apparently 
few if any cavalry of their own, the Samnites 
could not withstand this double assault from 
front and flank, and broke before contact oc- 
curred. They fled in confusion past the Gauls, 
and sought refuge in their camp. Rullianus 
ordered his half of the Campanian cavalry, 
some 500 strong, to sweep round and attack 
the Gauls in the rear, with the principes of 
his leftmost legion following up. This was the 
last straw for the Gauls, and they too broke. 


Meanwhile pandemonium reigned at the 
gates of the Samnite camp as the multitude 
sought to force their way in through the bot- 
tleneck, so much so that the rearmost were 
forced to turn back and fight, urged on by 
the Samnite commander, Gellius Egnatius. 
When he was killed, resistance collapsed 
and the camp was taken. This brought the 
protracted battle to an end. 


Aftermath 

Livy claims that 25,000 of the Gallo-Sam- 
nites perished and a further 8,000 were cap- 
tured. That figure amounts to over 75% of 
the Coalition force, and must be a wildly ex- 
aggerated estimate. The number of prisoners 
may be close to reality, if not exaggerated, 
but the figure for the dead really just means 
‘lots’, or ‘too many to count’. 

Roman losses were heavy too, and 
these figures may be accurate, amounting 
to 7,000 from Mus’ army (over a third) and 
1,700 from Rullianus’ army. Overall Ro- 
man losses amounted to a staggering 22% 
or so. To put that into perspective, typi- 
cally winning armies of this period suffered 
3-10% losses, and losing ones roughly 15- 
25%. This means the Romans lost as many 
as a losing battle would have cost, and this 
is consistent with Livy’s picture of a lengthy 
and fairly even struggle. 


The next day, the body of Mus was 
found and given an honourable funeral. The 
enemy spoils were gathered up and burnt 
as a sacrifice to Jupiter the Victor. Leaving 
Mus’ legions to lick their wounds and guard 
central Etruria, Fabius Maximus Rullianus 
took his own legions back to Rome to cel- 
ebrate a well-earned Triumph. According to 
the ‘Fasti Triumphales’, a list of those who 
were awarded Triumphs, the battle had tak- 
en place on 4 September 295 BC. The sol- 
diers received a gift of 82 asses in bronze, 
together with a cloak and tunic. 

Meanwhile, Roman arms also suc- 
ceeded in Etruria, while Volumnius won 
a battle in Samnium against weak opposi- 
tion. The remains of the main Samnite army 
were further mauled on their way home as 
they crossed the territory of the Paeligni, 
and about a thousand were killed. 


War drags on 

However, despite the apparent great vic- 
tory, the war did not end with either Sam- 
nites or Etruscans. Once Rullianus and his 
army had withdrawn, the Etruscan Perusini 
renewed the war. Rullianus returned once 
more and fought a pitched battle with the 
Perusini and their allies, reputedly killing 
4,500 of them and taking 1,740 prisoners 
who were ransomed for 310 bronze asses 


each. The rest of the booty went to the sol- 
diers. To the south, the Samnites resumed 
harrying raids on the borders, to be met in 
part by the Praetor Appius Claudius with 
Decius' understrength army (no more than 
10,000 or so Roman and allied infantry 
and fewer than 2,000 cavalry), and in part 
by the proconsul Volumnius' army (around 
16-20,000 infantry and 2,400 cavalry). 
The Roman armies joined one another and 
defeated the Samnites in a battle on the 
Stellate plains. Livy reports a stern contest, 
with the Samnites losing 16,300 slain and 
2,700 prisoner. The Roman army suffered 
2,700 killed. Again the figures for Samnites 
killed are almost certainly far too high, but 
the numbers for those taken captive and 
for the Roman dead may be accurate. 

Nevertheless, the war see-sawed 
back and forth, with the Samnites report- 
edly raising up to 40,000 men on occa- 
sion, which of course they couldn't 
possibly have done if Livy's various 
massive casualty figures were any- 
where near accurate. The Romans 
also suffered reverses — but we are 
told very little about these, beyond 
the fact that they occurred. 

In 293 BC, the consuls Spurius 
Carvilius and Papirius Cursor invad- 
ed Samnium, and in some despera- 


Gallic warriors carried their swords 
on a belt with a chain such as the 
one below. 4th Century copper- 
alloy, now in The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 


© Gift of J.Pierpont Morgan, 1917, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Bronze trilobate cuirasses were 
commonly used in Italy and espe- 
cially popular among Samnites. 4th 
Century BC, now in The J.Paul Getty 
Museum, Los Angeles. 


© Gift of Barbara and Lawrence Fleischman, 
The J.Paul Getty Museum. 


> DID YOU KNOW? 
Around the year 400 BC the Se- 
nones crossed the Alps along 
with other tribes, settling on 
the east coast in the 'Ager Gal- 
licus’. For more than 100 years 
the Senones were engaged in 
hostilities with the Romans, 
until they were finally sub- 
dued in 283 BC and driven out 
of their territory. 
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tion, the Samnites raised some 36,000 
men, including an elite “Linen legion", 
and bound them with dreadful oaths. 
The Romans ravaged Samnium, while 
the main Samnite force gathered at 
Aquilonia. Papirius appeared there, 
while his colleague attacked the city 
of Cominium, some 20 miles away. 
The Samnites despatched some 20 co- 
horts, 8,000 men, to go to the aid of 
Cominium. Papirius learned of this 
from deserters, and sent a message 
to warn Carvilius. The two consuls 
launched a co-ordinated attack at 
both Cominium and Aquilonia, and 
were successful in both battles. At 
Aquilonia, the main battle, the Sam- 
nites fled to their camp and to the city as 
well, while the nobles and cavalry fled to 
Bovianum. Papirius split his forces and at- 
tacked both camp and city. Gaining a foot- 
hold in the city, the Romans settled for the 
night and the Samnites abandoned the city. 

Meanwhile, at Cominium, Carvilius’ 
attack was delayed by the alarming news 
of the 8,000 Samnite reinforcements. One 
legion and its allied cohorts, plus cavalry, 
were sent to block their approach, while the 
remainder assaulted the town with scaling 
ladders and the gates with a testudo. The 
reinforcements got to within seven miles of 
the town when they were recalled to Aqui- 
lonia. In the event, they took no part in ei- 
ther battle, but spent the night between the 
two cities, and made their escape the next 
day to Bovianum. This time the outcome 
was decisively in favour of the Romans, 
and no organised hostile army remained. 
The consuls proceeded to take the towns 
and cities of Samnium one after another, 
though not without considerable difficulty. 
With the first snows of winter, Papirius re- 
turned to Rome with massive amounts of 
booty and duly celebrated a Triumph. 

By 290 BC, the Romans had estab- 
lished a large colony at Venusia and peace 
was established by a Treaty — the fourth 
such between Rome and Samnium. Against 
the Etruscans and Gallic Senones, conflict 
continued down to 283 or so, when the 
allies were defeated at Lake Vadimo, and 
then the Etruscans were finally crushed in 


282 at the Battle of Populonia. Inevitably, 
the Samnites had revolted once more. 

This was the situation in 280 BC when 
Pyrrhus landed in Italy, ostensibly to aid the 
Tarentines, but really to satisfy his own ambi- 
tions. The Samnites, despite being watched 
over by a Roman army, immediately allied 
themselves with Pyrrhus, providing up to 
a third of his forces. In the Hannibalic War 
they were divided, some allying with Han- 
nibal while others, notably the large Pentri 
tribe, stayed loyal to Rome. They contin- 
ued to remain hostile to Rome in dwindling 
numbers until finally, as allies of the popu- 
lares in the Social War, they were 'ethnically 
cleansed' by a ruthless Lucius Cornelius Sul- 
la in 82 BC. The survivors were dispersed, 
and the Samnite name disappeared from 
history, leaving a depopulated area which is 
still relatively so to this day. 


Livy's judgement 

The great victory at Sentinum was, alas, 
not decisive in ending the war, nor did it fi- 
nally decide who would be master of Italy 
— at least not directly. The year 295 BC saw 
three other major battles also lost by the 
Samnites, but they fought on for around 
another four years or so. In that respect 
neither Sentinum nor the others proved 
to be decisive, as Livy realised. Yet Livy 
recognised its importance by the amount 
of space he devotes to the battle, and the 
detail he relates, even if he includes some 
‘legendary’ material. 

What Sentinum did achieve that was 
decisive was the smashing of the ‘Grand 
Coalition’ of Samnites, Etruscans , Gauls, 
and Umbrians. Never again would Rome 
have to face these allies all together on a 
battlefield again, and it could afford to de- 
feat each in detail one after another. Sen- 
tinum provided the ‘foundation stone’ on 
which Rome's mastery of Italy was laid, be- 
ginning with the decisive victory over the 
Samnites at Aquilonia, then the Etruscans 
and Gauls, just in time to allow them to re- 
sist Pyrrhus and then Carthage. A/V 


Paul McDonnell-Staff is a retired lawyer 
who has researched ancient history for dec- 
ades. He writes from Brisbane, Australia. 


DEVELOPING THE LEGION 


SWORD, SPEAR, 
OR JV ELN? 


The fourth century BC was a tumultuous time for military systems and 
strategies. In this period, regions like Italy became something of a test- 
ing ground as cultures clashed. On the equipment side, swordsmen, 
spearmen, and javelineers contested for tactical supremacy. 


By Aaron Beek 


t the time, Italy was a di- 
vided land. The Etruscans 
controlled the northern part 
of the peninsula, Latin- and 
Oscan-speaking Italians the central and 
inland southern territories, and Greek set- 
tlers (Italiots) claimed the southern coast. 
North of Italy proper, in the Po river val- 
ley, lived the Gauls, who gradually seized 
territory from the Etruscans. To the east, 
the Illyrians occasionally raided the Adri- 
atic coast, and also settled in Apulia, the 
south-eastern corner of Italy. 

Italy saw a lot of wars in the fourth 
century, but nothing on the scale of the 
large wars (e.g. the Pyrrhic and Punic wars) 
of the third century. What was warfare like 
in this earlier period? 

First, there are some basic similarities. 
Generally speaking, regular soldiers (except 
for mercenaries, who were increasingly 
common) were unpaid, except by a share 
of the plunder. Moreover, they had to pur- 
chase their own gear (so lacked uniforms 
and uniformity) and thus units and equip- 
ment were based partially on property. One 
obvious trade-off in this period was that 
outfitting a unit with more expensive arms 
and armour sharply limited the number of 
men you could recruit. East of Italy, this 
pressure induced the Greeks and Macedo- 


nians to develop the more lightly-armoured 
troops such as the peltast and the Mac- 
edonian phalangite, which allowed much 
wider recruitment from a larger population 
base. Thus in general, the individual wealth 
of recruits sharply affected what equipment 
and tactics were employed. 

The Italian peoples, sandwiched be- 
tween Greeks to the south, Gauls to the 
north, and Illyrians to the east, built up a 
military that often comprised the elements 
of these other peoples. So it will be best 
to first give an overview of each, focusing 
upon the infantry. 


Swords of the north 

The Celts of northern Europe were highly 
feared in both Greece and Italy. In the fifth 
and fourth centuries, the Gauls controlled 
much of the Po Valley and parts 
of the northern Italian penin- 
sula (such as the Senones and 
the Boii, who lived between 
the Po and the Apennines). They 
engaged in a series of campaigns of 
raiding and conquest, initially against the 
Etruscans but gradually striking against the 
Latins and Samnites as well, even sacking 
Rome (traditionally in 390 BC). Through- 
out the fourth century, Gauls also crossed 
over the Apennines to raid Etruscan and 
Latin territory. The Romans would later 
build an outpost at Arminium in 268 to 
hinder Gallic movements on the Adriatic 
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Bronze statuette of an 
Etruscan or Roman war- 
rior wearing a simple 
helmet and carrying a 
non-Greek-style shield 
with a central spine. Now 
in the Archaeological 
Museum of Cortona, Italy. 


- 


© Karwansaray BV. 


(Opposite page) The fourth cen- 
tury Italiot (left), with traditional 
Greek garb, served as the model 
for the Roman triarius and Ital- 
ian heavy infantry. The Illyrian 
(middle) carries a sica and 
javelins, as something of a fore- 
runner of the Roman veles. With 
mail and sword, the gear of the 
wealthy Gallic warrior (right), 
was adopted by the men in the 
second line of the legion. 


coast, but before this time, the peoples of 
Italy were fighting overwhelmingly defen- 
sive battles against the Gauls. 

The Gauls recruited their army sim- 
ply, from the population of able-bodied 
men. The archetypal Gallic warrior car- 
ried a heavy oval shield and a long sword. 
Wealthier men would have had better gear, 
while poorer men would have had little or 
no armour. The Gauls probably invented 
the earliest chainmail, which both provided 
substantial protection and allowed mobil- 
ity. Gallic helmets could be decorated with 
a bird or other animal on a crest, but these 
are relatively rare. Again, the wealthier 
Gauls would have had horses; poorer Gauls 
would carry spears instead of swords. In- 
deed, the ubiquity of the Gallic sword may 
be overstated in many Roman sources, 
who tended to focus more on the leaders 
than the common soldiers. Celtic cavalry, 
though few in number, was considered to 
be very effective (see also Erich Anderson’s 
contribution elsewhere in this issue). 

Units appear to have been recruited 
and led within a clan structure. Each clan 
would choose a war leader who com- 
manded the clan’s recruits and reported 
to a tribal or confederation leader. The 
Gauls also frequently hired mercenaries 
from neighbouring tribes. The clans’ lead- 
ers also had a penchant for settling battles 

through leaders engaging in single com- 
bat (though it should be noted that this 
tactic was rarely, if ever, used to deter- 
mine the outcome of wars). 

The combination of these features 
made Gauls the most feared warriors in 
Italy, and the most effective individual 
fighters. The Gallic infantryman, 
generally larger and armed with 
a longer sword than his op- 
ponent, could reliably defeat 
individual enemy soldiers, 
but required significantly 

more room to fight effec- 
tively. Individual fighting 
prowess could give way 
to soldiers in more tightly 
packed ranks (such as in 
either the Greek pha- 
lanxes or the Roman le- 


© Sean Ó' Brógáin. 


A beautifully preserved example 
of an Italo-Corinthian helmet 
with the 'cheeks' inscribed with 
wild boar. Despite the common 
association with Roman soldiers, 
the majority of provenanced 
helmets comes from 
southeastern Italy. 
Bronze, 5th century 
BC, now in the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


© Karwansaray BV. 
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gions). Thus the Gauls adapted to fighting 
such close-order units by engaging them in 
a wild headlong rush (which the Romans 
would call the furor). This assault was in- 
tended to break the close order of the en- 
emy, at which point the Gallic units would 
have the advantage. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
consider these warriors truly undisci- 
plined. In the late fourth to early third cen- 
tury BC, the similarly armed and organized 
Galatians marched through the Balkans 
and Macedonia, sacked cities, and ven- 
tured into Anatolia where they settled in 
the central highlands, winning victories 
against Greek hoplites and Macedonian 
phalangites alike. The great commander 
Pyrrhus of Epirus regarded his defeat of a 
Gallic army his greatest achievement. 

Gallic soldiers were often willing to 
serve abroad for pay, and we find Gallic 
and Galatian mercenaries by the hundred 
serving states in Sicily, Epirus, Carthage, 
and Anatolia in the fourth century. The 
neighbouring Ligurians of north-western 
Italy were outfitted and organized in much 
the same way as the Gauls (Roman sources 
sometimes disagree about whether or not 
the Ligurians were Celts as well), and Ligu- 
rian mercenaries were highly regarded— 
the Carthaginians would later go to great 
lengths to acquire Ligurian mercenaries 
during the Punic Wars. 


Champions of the spear 

The Greeks in southern Italy (hence Italiots) 
still relied upon the hoplite phalanx (un- 
like Pyrrhus, who employed the Macedo- 
nian-style phalanx with its longer spears). 
These forces were supplemented by mer- 
cenaries hired from Italy and from other 
Greek states. The traditional hoplite car- 
ried heavy armour, including a great round 
shield, a breastplate, a helmet, greaves, a 
nine-foot spear, and a short, single-edged 
sword (machaera). By keeping in close 
order, the hoplites were protected from 
missiles and forced enemies to approach 
them, where they would then have to de- 
fend against multiple spears. Older and 
more experienced men were assigned to 
the rear and sides of the unit, where they 
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An aspis-style round shield 
with a still recognizable picture 
of a woman and Eros, from 
Centuripe, a Greek community 
in Sicily. First half of the 3rd 
century BC, now in the Allard 
Pierson Museum, Amsterdam. 
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CENTURIES OF TRAUMA 


For centuries afterwards, the Battle of the Allia and the capture of Rome made the 
Gauls into Roman bogeymen who could never be allowed to defeat Rome, see 
for example: “At the same time (105 BC), there was a terrible battle against the 


Gauls fought by our generals Quintus Caepio and Gnaeus Manlius. The resulting 
terror made all Italy tremble. Romans then and now believed this: all other states 
were readily overcome by Roman virtus, but with the Gauls, they were fighting 
not for glory but for their existence." (Sallust Bellum Jugurthinum 114) 


could keep the more inexperienced troops 
from breaking. The hoplite phalanx was a 
strong formation, especially on flat terrain, 
but once broken, it could not be easily re- 
formed. Late in the fourth century, some 
Italiots began adopting the more rectangu- 
lar shields of the north, which they called 
the thureos. 

The Italiots had won their lands in 
Italy through conquest, and many of these 
settlements had increased their territories 
through offering land and citizenship to 
soldiers considering abandoning war-torn 
mainland Greece. This meant that the 
Italiot hoplite forces tended to be a bit 
more seasoned and experienced than their 
counterparts to the east. This development 
of actively recruiting citizens also serves as 
an indication that warfare in fourth-centu- 
ry Italy took a serious toll upon the Italiot 
citizen body. 

Of the fourth-century Italiot states, 
Tarentum stands out as the 
dominant power. The Taren- 
tines outfitted a powerful 
force with an unusu- 
ally strong arm of 
javelin-armed cav- 
alry. The Taren- 
tines cheerfully 
hired mercenar- 
ies when they 
needed them 
and hired out 
their own sol- 
diers as merce- 
naries when they 
did not. Beyond 
the financial ben- 
efits, this resulted in 


the Tarentine soldiers having more military 
experience. Tarentum had a disproportion- 
ately large aristocracy, which may account 
for their expertise with cavalry. In a time 
when cavalry rarely exceeded 1096 of a 
force under arms, in Tarentine armies it 
could reach as high as 2096. 

Mercenary Tarentine cavalry soon be- 
came sought after, with enough imitators 
that ‘Tarentine’ began to refer to equipment 
rather than origin. Contemporary Greeks 
described Tarentum, a Spartan colony and 
major trade port, as having the advantages 
of both Athens and Sparta in the fifth cen- 
tury. In addition to an army of 30,000 in- 
fantry and 4,000 cavalry, the Tarentines had 
arguably the largest individual fleet in Italy. 

The Tarentines tried to exert hegemo- 
ny over the Italiots, just as Syracuse tried to 
exert hegemony over both the Italiot and 
Siceliot Greeks, and as the Spartans had 
earlier done over the Peloponnese. Ulti- 
mately, though, these attempts to unite the 
Italiots failed, as the other Italiot cities had 
little desire for an overlord. Only when 
the local Lucanians, Bruttians, and lapy- 
ges invaded did these cities form any real 
alliances (and in some cases, Italiot cities 
sided with the Italians against would-be 
hegemons like Tarentum). 

Individually the Italiot cities could be 
ruled by democracies or tyrannies, with 
the latter probably being more common. 
Generals could be elected by councils or 
chosen by tyrants. Unlike its contemporar- 
ies, Tarentum seems to have produced few 
military minds of note, and relied heavily 
on the quality of its troops. 

By the late fourth century, Tarentum, 
despite its many victories, simply did not 


have the numbers to resist the Italian and Il- 
lyrian attacks on Italiot cities (failing to keep 
promises to major allied cities like Neapolis 
and Croton), and called for help from states 
like Sparta and Epirus, which came in to de- 
feat the native Italians and reassert control 
of the Italiot coast. These relief forces were 
led by charismatic and established leaders 
like Archidamus, Cleomynus, or Alexander 
of Epirus, who led veteran troops and pro- 
fessional mercenaries. 


Raiders and pirates? 

The often-underestimated Illyrians came 
into their own in the fourth century. The 
Illyrians, on the eastern coast of the Adri- 
atic, subdued Macedon in 372 and 359, 
sacked the cities of north-western Greece, 
and began to settle the western coast of 
the Adriatic. Illyrians, like the Thracians, 
might also hire themselves out to the 
Greek states as mercenary peltasts. The 
lapyges in south-eastern Italy, who fought 
repeated wars with Tarentum and its allies, 
were quite probably settlers from Illyria 
originally. Strabo informs us that the city 
of Croton was in fact built upon a former 
city of the lapyges. 

The unit of fame for the Illyrians was 
their lightly-armoured skirmishers who 
also carried sword and shield. They were 
adept at travelling through hilly and forest- 
ed terrain. The heavier infantrymen were 
outfitted much like the Celts, though their 
trademark sword (the sica) was shorter and 
curved, somewhat resembling the Greek 
sword. They carried either an oval shield or 
a crescent-shaped shield. The main force 


of the attack, however, was a rain of jave- 
lins. Lightly-armoured Illyrian skirmishers 
could run forward, hurl their weapons and 
then retreat faster than the enemy infan- 
try could pursue. Among the lapyges, the 
Apulians increasingly adopted Greek gear 
while the Messapians relied heavily on the 
javelin and adapted more Celtic-style gear. 
The lapyges (especially the Messapi- 
ans) feuded with the Tarentines for the better 
part of a century and sometimes allied with 
other Italiot cities, such as Thurii, in attack- 
ing Tarentum. Each power had an advantage 
in their home terrain, making it more diffi- 
cult for either to gain a lasting victory. The 
peltasts excelled in the rougher and wooded 
terrain north of Tarentum, while the Taren- 
tine cavalry dominated the coastal plain. 
Like the Gauls, lapygian units were 
organized along clan or tribal lines, but 
individuals would also choose to follow a 
leader, and there was a certain amount of 
status to be had by having a larger band of 
followers. This meant that units could be 
irregular in size. Fourth-century Illyrians 
and lapyges engaged even more widely 
in raiding their neighbours than most peo- 
ples, and were widely regarded as pirates. 


Warriors in the middle 
The Italian peoples were in an unenviable 
position, trapped on a peninsula between 
the great Celtic warriors of the north, the 
seasoned Greek armies to the south and Il- 
lyrian raiders to the east. The mixture of tac- 
tics and organization the Italians employed 
can be seen as a result of this situation. 
The Etruscans employed Italian weap- 


In variation from the standard 
image: two warriors returning 
home. The left-hand warrior is 
unarmed or armoured apart from 
his bronze belt, and is welcomed 
by a woman offering a drinking 
vessel. The right-hand man leads 
another horse with his right hand, 
while his spears have a blue- 
green tunic belonging to defeated 
enemy hanging from them. Late 
3rd century BC, from Nola, Italy, 
now in the National Museum of 
Archaeology, Naples. 
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> DID YOU KNOW? 
Because of the change from 
round shields to rectangular 
shields, Italians began wear- 
ing their swords on the sword- 
hand side, instead of the more 
familiar cross-body draw from 
the shield-hand side. 
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onry and Greek-style armour, but with im- 
portant caveats: Etruscan armour had more 
fully-developed armour over the arms, 
which implies wider spacing in the line 
(as we would expect), and many Etruscans 
employed a type of lamellar armour in- 
stead of the Greek breastplate, though the 
Greek breastplate does occur (especially 
among the wealthiest classes, where it also 
served to distinguish the wearer as wealthy 
and cultured). While the highest strata of 
Etruscans adopted the Greek panoply, the 
middle classes adapted Celtic gear. The 
Etruscan cities frequently fought amongst 
themselves, but they also established sig- 
nificant naval power: Etruscan ships raided 
the coast from Liguria to Campania and be- 
yond, as well as fighting with Greek pirates 
sailing from Sicily. In earlier years the Etrus- 
cans had dominated Campania and Latium, 
and though they had now lost these territo- 
ries to the Romans and Samnites, Etruscan 
influence was still noticeable in these areas. 
Despite what appears to have been a steady 
string of Etruscan losses over the seventh 
to third centuries, the fact that it took the 
Gauls and Romans four centuries to con- 
quer the Etruscans despite their disunity at- 
tests to their military abilities. 

The fourth-century Samnites not only 
controlled the southern Apennines, but 
also territory on the Adriatic, and had sub- 
jected most of the cities of the Campanian 
plain. The Campanians were famous as 
mercenaries in the fourth-century world, 
and provided mercenary service to the 
Samnites as well. Like the Etruscans, the 
Campanians tended to adopt Greek ar- 
mour, while preferring the sword to the 
spear. The Samnite League exhibited less 
internal fighting than the Latin League led 
by Rome to the north or the Italiot ‘League’ 
dominated by Tarentum to the south. 

The Samnites, like the Illyrians, relied 
on javelins as their primary weapon, though 
the Samnite javelin was significantly heav- 
ier (perhaps as much as 5 kg), reserving an 
even heavier spear for melee combat. They 
carried a large trapezoidal shield and wore 
a three-disc pectoral as body armour. The 
Romans famously claimed to have defeated 
the Samnites with their own weapon: the 


pilum. (tela militaria, Sallust 51.38). This 
adoption of the pilum, however, is logical 
enough. The Samnites, east of Rome, would 
have encountered Illyrian peltasts before 
Rome, and adopted and modified javelins. 
Moreover, pila provided a valuable counter- 
tactic to the Gallic furor: by hurling these 
heavy javelins into the teeth of the Gallic 
charge, the Samnites and Romans could 
break the charge before it could throw them 
into disorder. This tactic was adopted very 
rapidly, perhaps even in the fifth century. 

The major innovation of the fourth 
century was the Roman (and to some de- 
gree, Samnite) development of a hybrid 
force with hybrid weapons. The Roman 
“manipular legion”, rather than choosing 
a particular style of fighting and weaponry, 
adopted all of them. Using the maniples 
allowed better order in marching, gave the 
velites a place to retreat, and allowed the 
second and first line to change places. Re- 
cent research suggests that this exchange 
of lines was also used to maximize the im- 
pact of the pila. The manipular legion al- 
lowed a more individualist form of combat 
than the Greek phalanx and a more 

The velites, the youngest or poorest 
men, were skirmishers, carrying a small 
shield and a set of seven darts (veruta) 
perhaps a metre in length. Like the Illyr- 
ian peltasts, these troops were faster than 
heavier infantry and more suited to the 
rougher inland terrain. And as the Hellen- 
istic states had discovered in the late fourth 
century, employing a veles in the army 
meant that the army was open to a lower 
class (the velites were generally in the fifth 
property class) than could afford entrance 
to the regular ranks. Behind the ranks of 
velites marched the actual triple lines of 
the legion, led by the hastati. While they 
had probably once carried a spear (the 
hasta, perhaps two meters in length), this 
gave way to a pair (or so) of heavy jave- 
lins (pila) and a sword between the length 
of the Celtic and the Greek swords (and 
fairly similar to the Etruscan). Most hastati 
also carried a scutum, though it should be 
remembered that at this point the Romans 
did not yet use the g/adius. The latter two 
ranks of the manipular legion were the 


(Opposite page) The Samnites 

(left) adapted Illyrian javelins and 
Celtic shields. Their pila and light 
armour were quickly adopted by 
the Romans. The Etruscans (middle) 
adopted Greek gear, but added their 
own lamellar armor. Romans mixed 
approaches, with velites (pictured 
right) modelled on the Illyrian, 
hastati on the Samnites, principes 
on the Gauls and triarii on the 
Etruscans and Italiots. 


© Sean Ó' Brógáin. 


Grip of a Celtic 'knollenknauf- 
schwert' (bulbous tang sword) 

- this style of Celtic sword was 
in use from the 5th through 

the 1st century BC and is a 
wonderful example of Celtic 
iron-working technique. Unlike 
most Celtic swords, this style is 
slender with a diamond shaped 
cross section, ideal for stabbing, 
but not for slashing. It has also 
been suggested they were made 
specifically for sacrificial pur- 
poses. From France, now in the 
Antikensammlung, Berlin. 
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> DID YOU KNOW? 
Legend has it that in certain 
places in lapygia (the boot-heel 
of Italy), one could see the pre- 
served footprints of Heracles, 
and it was forbidden to step in 
them. (pseudo-Aristotle, de Mi- 
rabilibus Auscultationibus 97) 


FOURTH CENTURY ITALIAN WARFARE, IN BRIEF 

In sum, the characteristics of fourth century Italian warfare: 

+ A trend towards larger and larger armies, which was achieved by one (or 
more) of the following: employing increasing numbers of mercenaries; 


establishing larger networks of alliances; recruiting greater numbers of 
lower-class citizens. 


The development of a more mixed-arms approach to warfare, either by 


employing a mixture of heavy and light infantry and cavalry (as was done 
by the Gauls and Tarentines) or by equipping infantrymen with a variety 
of weapons (as was done by the Illyrians, Romans, and Samnites). 


A trend away from heavier armour, resulting in faster infantry in the front lines, 


This group of figures, atop a 
bronze container, show Hypnos 
(sleep) and Thanatos (death) 
carrying the slain Trojan Sarpe- 
don off the battlefield. The 
winged figures are dressed as 
contemporary Italic warriors, 
bronze, early 4th century BC, 
now in the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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and increasing variations in armour more generally. 


More missile weapons, especially javelins. 


An increase in battlefield casualties, perhaps due to the increased num- 
bers of lightly armoured troops on the battlefield. 


principes and triarii, who were equipped 
more like the Greeks, keeping the heavy 
hasta and generally wearing heavier ar- 
mour than the hastati, though they also 
carried the Celtic/Italic scutum. Gradually 
the principes, originally outfitted more like 
the triarii, changed over time to be more 
like the hastati, but around 300 BC, the 
principes were probably still spearmen 
with lighter armour than the triarii, though 
they would also carry pila. The Roman 
shield was an oval, almost rectangular 
shield, an Italic/Celtic design with a cen- 
tral ridge, easily distinguishable from the 
round Greek shields of the south. 

Judging from archaeological remains, 
the Romans individually adopted Celtic 
mail, Etruscan lamellar, and Greek breast- 
plates piecemeal before settling on 

mail later in the third century (so 
Polybius reports), and 
by the mid-second 
century, mail would 
be seen as a par- 
ticularly Roman thing. 
Poorer soldiers (including 
the hastati) wore a pectoral, 
a flat piece of brass strapped 
to the chest, or alternatively, 
the triple-disc pectoral of 
the Samnites. Some an- 
cient reports (e.g. Livy 


8.8) indicate that a few spear-armed troops 
initially remained in the front ranks. Wheth- 
er this was meant to mislead the enemy or 
to allow second or third ranks to participate 
in the front-line fighting, or simply repre- 
sented soldiers who had not updated their 
gear, is unclear. 

Etruscans in Roman service and other 
Italian allies generally adopted the Roman 
unit model, but there was limited stand- 
ardization of equipment, and soldiers 
might well have a Greek breastplate, Etrus- 
can helmet, and Celtic sword. This lack 
of standardization for units also makes it 
difficult to ascertain whether military arte- 
facts were local or foreign. 

Italian cavalry generally followed Hel- 
lenistic norms in terms of weapons and ar- 
mour. This may have been little more than 
conspicuous consumption: wearing a more 
Hellenized panoply was the sign of a wealthy 
man. For what it's worth, the Greek historian 
Polybius insists (6.25) that the Romans adopt- 
ed Greek-style cavalry equipment not for sty- 
listic reasons but because it was better. 

The strength of the Roman innova- 
tion was that each style (sword, spear, or 
javelin) could be employed to its own in- 
dividual strengths. The weakness was that 
Roman commanders did not really under- 
stand what those strengths were and of- 
ten deployed the legion ineffectively. This 


suggests that the development 
of the Roman legion in the fifth 
and fourth centuries was more 
an organic development and less 
the brilliance of any individual 
Roman leader. In essence, the 
Romans had figured out that the 
mixed arms approach was more 
effective (mostly through a series 
of painful defeats), but they had not 
figured out why. 

Broadly speaking, Italian re- 
cruitment was fairly similar: a draft 
of the eligible citizen population, 
responsible for obtaining their own 
equipment. Drafted along tribal and 
clan lines, the recruits would assemble in 
a location where they would be organized 
into units by magistrates (elected in Rome, 
less clear elsewhere). This meant that Ro- 
mans, Latins, and Samnites were somewhat 
less likely to be fighting besides their rela- 
tives. In Rome, this was aimed at prevent- 
ing clans from looking out for themselves 
on the battlefield, instead of for the entire 
army. To this force, a varying proportion of 
professional mercenaries would be added. 
All groups contributed to this mercenary 
pool: Celts and Campanians are found in 
Sicily, Illyrians in Greece and Cisalpine 
Gaul, Greeks in Italy. The Romans took ac- 
tion to limit mercenary activity in the third 
century, forbidding their subjects from hir- 
ing themselves out as mercenaries, making 
treaties prohibiting their former enemies 
from hiring soldiers out to Rome’s enemies, 
and even restricting the trade of gold and 
silver coins to the Gauls (having coined 
metal is obviously crucial for paying mer- 
cenaries). In this, they were largely success- 
ful, and Rome’s adversaries started drawing 
mercenaries from further afield (such as the 
German mercenaries hired by Gallic states 
in the first century). But by 300, the merce- 
nary tradition was still alive and well. 

Whereas other states tended to hire 
specialists (e.g. cavalry, archers, and skir- 
mishers), the Romans tended to draw from 
the ranks of subjects and allies for these 
forces. In a sense, this different form of re- 
cruitment was as much of an innovation as 
the equipment. In the early fourth century, 


the Greek powers, that figured out how to 
effectively mobilize a larger percentage of 
their people as an effective force, upset the 
traditional order in mainland Greece. Even 
if more traditional powers like Sparta and 
Thebes won battles, they could not hold 
their victories. Citizens who could not 
afford to be hoplites became peltasts. In 
Macedon, the cheaper corselet allowed 
Philip and Alexander to mobilize more 
men. Later in the fourth century, Greek 
armies swelled in size for battles through 
temporarily employing mercenaries. By 
enjoining their allies and subjects to con- 
tribute more troops than tribute, Rome ac- 
cessed a much larger ‘reserve’ force than 
other states had access to, and one that 
kept growing as Rome fought. AV 


Dr. Aaron L. Beek (University of Mem- 
phis) specializes in ancient piracy, mer- 
cenaries, and historiography. He has 
also taught at the University of Minne- 
sota and Massey University. 


Further reading 


* A.M. Eckstein, Mediterranean 
Anarchy, Interstate War, and the 
Rise of Rome (Berkeley 2006) 


J.Armstrong, Early Roman War- 
fare: From the Regal Period to the 
First Punic War (Barnsley 2016) 


A 'Greek' cavalryman with 
thrusting spear attacks a group 
of Gauls, one of whom has 
already fallen. Etruscan ash- 
urn from Chiusi, Archaeological 
Museum of Chiusi, Italy. 
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Decorated bronze 
greave, 4th century BC, 
from Greece, now in the 
— Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, NY. 

y Hoplite combat, follow- 
E fencing instructions, 
— . may have focused on 
 — — the legs and head. 
© Gift of Mr. and Mrs. 


REVIVING AN ANCIENT FIGHTING STYLE 


SO YOU WAN TO BE A 


HOPITE 


How can you fight effectively whilst wearing a large round shield on 
your arm? Very few traditional martial arts have much to say about the 
subject, and when they do, there are always questions about how the 
version taught today relates to that taught hundreds of years ago. 


By Sean Manning 


odern combat sports can 

be fun, but the rules and 

the safety precautions and 

the audience's expectations 

always shape the form the fighting takes. 

The historical martial arts, which died out 

but left manuals for teachers or students, 

raise their own questions, but are much 

more open for analysis with well-tested 

scholarly tools from history, archaeolo- 

gy, and physical training. While they are 

not ideal sources, these manuals at least 

give someone interested in learning how 
hoplites fought a place to start. 


Shields in fencing manuals 

In their classic article, Stephen Hand and 
Paul Wagner noted that fencing manuals 
from renaissance Europe mainly deal with 
two kinds of large shield. One is a special 
long, narrow shield for duelling, which is 
described in many manuscripts from the 
German-speaking countries and will not 
be discussed here. These manuals have 
been used to reconstruct techniques with 
Viking shields, and might be used by peo- 
ple interested in the thureos and in Celtic 
or Germanic flat shields. The other shield 
type is the so-called rotella, a domed 
round shield with two straps for the fore- 
arm, about 60 cm (2’) in diameter. The 


rotella is more or less the "Macedonian 
aspis of bronze, eight palms in diameter 
and not too concave" that Asclepiodotus 
(5.1) describes. Shields like these were 
commonly used by soldiers throughout 
the sixteenth century, and continued in 
use much later by civilians and fencers. 
Some were heavy and bulletproof, while 
others were lighter. They were commonly 
used with a straight sword about a metre 
long, or with one or two broad-bladed 
spears 2.4m (8^) long called partisans. But 
how do the techniques taught compare to 
the evidence in ancient sources? 

While moderns often imagine a hoplite 
fighting with the domed face of his shield 
towards the enemy, ancient art more often 
shows them with the edge towards the ene- 
my and the dome facing towards the left. A 
position like this was widely recommended 
by fencers from the sixteenth to the eight- 
eenth century, but they also provide some 
crucial details and explanations of why this 
is a good stance. A shield provides a strong 
defence, but it is also slow and blocks the 
wielder's vision. A favourite technique was 
to feint high, luring the opponent to raise 
their shield, then strike low. So there are 
advantages to holding your shield in a way 
that lets you see your opponent while al- 
lowing you to defend most of your body 
without a big movement of the shield. 

The most popular starting position for 


the shield among sixteenth century fencers is 
what Hand and Wagner called the Outside 
Ward. To adopt it, put your shield on your 
arm and extend it forward across your body 
as if you were shaking hands with someone 
taller. This puts the shield upright and the rim 
opposite the hand near the centreline. With 
a small movement of your hand, you can 
protect your whole left side, or deflect weap- 
ons coming between your shield and your 
spear hand, while strikes that hit the angled 
shield will be deflected harmlessly to the 
side. This lets you see your partner from the 
foot upwards, and touch your shield to their 
shield or weapon so you can predict their 
movements. It is also not excessively tiring, 
since the mass of the shield is still close to 
the body. And it makes it difficult for your 
opponent to knock your shield to the side 
or jam it against your body while they strike 
with the weapon in their right hand. 


Weapon usage 
Fencers like Antonio Manciolino and Gi- 
acomo di Grassi recommended focusing 
attacks on the opponent's head and leading 
leg. This seems to agree with the priorities 
of ancient warriors, who invested in well- 
wrought greaves and helmets while some- 
times leaving the body bare or only pro- 
tected with soft armour. When blows are 
delivered to the body, they often involve di- 
agonal footwork or strikes with the shield to 
the opponent's shield to create an opening. 
These techniques would have been difficult 
for hoplites in a ‘shield wall’ to carry out, 
but might have been practical in situations 
where formations were not as dense. 
Ancient art often shows hoplites hold- 
ing their spears overhand, but a recent book 
doubted that this would be effective in hand- 
to-hand combat. Manciolino did not share 
this doubt, since he opened his section on the 
partisan and rotella with holding the partisan 
overhand and defending against a thrust to 
your forward leg. He also recommends that 
fighters holding the partisan in both hands 
with the rotella on their arm should hold it 
with the rear hand and not the front hand 
high. Polybius seems to expect that the men 
in a Macedonian phalanx would hold their 
sarissas slanting upwards (18.30), but both 


grips were used in the 
renaissance. 

Both Greek art and re- 
naissance fencing manuals 
absolutely show other ways of 
holding a shield. The 
shield can be held 
upright with the face 
towards one's op- 
ponent, like in many 
visions of a Greek pha- 
lanx or Viking shield wall. 
This provides good ‘passive 
defence’ against projectiles, 
and allows a fighter to overlap his 
shield with that of his neighbour in a 
line, but does not seem to have been 
so popular for single combat. Hand 
and Wagner called this the Medium 
Ward. From the same position, the 
forearm can be raised and extended, 
so that you lead with the bottom edge 
of the shield and the hollow of the shield 
is towards the ground. This is tiring, but 
provides good cover and can mask your 
opponent's vision of your lower body as 
you step and strike. Hand and Wagner 
called this the High Ward, and noted that 
it was very popular in Greek art. 

Hand and Wagner noticed that pic- 
tures of shield fighters from very different 
places and times often showed the shield 
held in similar ways. Practitioners of tradi- 
tional martial arts or combat sports often 
have a similar experience when they meet 
groups who train in a different tradition. For 
example, staff- and spear-fighters around 
the world teach a technique where the for- 
ward hand grips the spear loosely while the 
rear hip and rear hand drive the weapon 
forward in a thrust, and swordsmen in fif- 
teenth century Italy and Republican China 
were both taught to wait with their weapon 
low and parry upwards across the body 
against opponents with more reach. Differ- 
ent styles of boxing or staff fighting are not 
all the same, but the range of variation is 
smaller than one might expect. 

The renaissance fencing masters focus 
on single combat not great battles, and at 
first that might seem like a great difference 
between them and ancient soldiers. But 


The hoplites on this mixing bowl 
hold their shields in various posi- 
tions. Trying out different ones 

in varying situations (standing, 
running either for just a moment 
or for a longer period, defending 
against a sword-cut or a thrown 
spear, from higher or from lower 
ground than your opponent), 
should give you an idea what 
each position is best used for. 
Attributed to the Amykos Painter, 
late 5th century BC, from south- 
ern Italy. Now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 


© Rogers Fund, 1921. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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> DID YOU KNOW? 
Martial arts books were part 
of Greek and Latin literature. 
Pliny the Elder wrote a lost 
treatise on ranged combat for 
cavalrymen, and a fragment 
of papyrus from Egypt (P. Oxy. 
11.466) describes wrestling 
techniques. An anonymous 
Byzantine pamphlet describes 
how to train archers to shoot 
quickly, far, and with force. 


A limestone statue of the 
three-headed monster Geryon 
from Cyprus. He holds each 

of his shields in the Middle 
Ward. A hoplite phalanx is often 
imagined to have looked the 
same. Now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 


© The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Acces- 
sion number 74.51.2586. 
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we actually have more evidence for how 
Greeks fought in single combat or skirmish- 
es than in big battles: single combats were 
painted on vases, carved into rock, and re- 
told by poets and historians. We also have 
much more evidence for Greeks practising 
with their weapons as individuals or small 
groups than for them practising fighting in 
a line. So whatever Greeks did when two 
phalanxes came together, it probably grew 
out of the single combat and armed dances 
that hoplites practised in peacetime. When 
ancient soldiers practised fighting as a 
group, it often seems to have been more 
of a mock battle than an organized lesson, 
with everyone striking in unison (eg. Xeno- 
phon, Cyropaedia 2.3.17-20). 

In the last decade, Hand and Wagner's 
ideas have been taken up by a worldwide 
community that is trying to reconstruct the 
martial arts of the Viking Age (although not 
everyone in this community shares their ap- 
proach). Many of these groups are active in 
travelling to workshops or promoting their 
work online. But there has been much less 
interest in applying their ideas to Greek 
arms and armour, even as more and more 
sources on fighting with the rotella have 
been scanned, transcribed, and translated. 


Arms and armour 
Understanding Greek fighting styles re- 
quires obtaining good replicas of their 
arms and armour, but researching those 
arms and armour is an adventure in itself. 
Detailed information on surviving arms 
and armour is available, but often in ex- 
pensive academic publications in Greek 
or German; affordable books in English 
put forward a variety of opinions, but 
sometimes start with a conclusion and cite 
only the evidence that sup- 
ports it, and are not always 
based on a close read- 
ing of those scholarly 
publications. There 
is not as much com- 
munication between 
academics and crafts- 
men as in fields like Ro- 
man Army Studies or 
Scandinavian archaeol- 


ogy. The Argive shield (aspis argolike) is 
especially difficult, since it is expensive to 
ship and requires special equipment and 
skill in a variety of trades to make. Rub- 
ber and blunt steel spearheads are widely 
available, and ashwood poles for making 
tools can be modified into spearshafts. 

On the other hand, you don't re- 
ally need anything more than one or two 
spears and a shield for each partner. In any 
period of Greek history, the proportion 
of warriors who could afford fine bronze 
armour was probably small. In earlier pe- 
riods, poor men may have been more will- 
ing to adopt a different style of equipment 
than the fully-armed men, while in later 
periods more warriors tried to be hoplites 
even if their helmet was felt and their dag- 
ger was an old cleaver. Many of the Greek 
sports and dances in armour seem to have 
involved just the spear and shield, not hel- 
mets or greaves or body armour. So if you 
don't have the skills or time or money to 
obtain a good replica of something, it is 
perfectly fine to leave it out. 

Also, the evidence shows that Greek 
equipment was diverse. Swords in Mac- 
edonia averaged twice as long as swords 
in Attica. Some hoplites carried several 
spears, and others only one; some car- 
ried long spears, and others short ones; 
some spears were balanced in the mid- 
dle, and others towards the butt. Surviving 
shields are made from a variety of mate- 
rials joined in a variety of ways. So there 
is no one right answer. Most people find 
it easier to learn to fight when they and 
their partners use similar equipment, but 
later on, experimenting with mismatched 
equipment can be a good challenge. The 
most important thing to remember is that 
some things will work with some styles of 
equipment, but not with others — so until 
you have tried something out with a wide 
variety of equipment, it is best to be hum- 
ble about your conclusions. 


Practice and training 

Even blunt spears are dangerous weap- 
ons, and before you start striking each 
other with them, you will want modern 
safety equipment such as helmets with 


steel face-masks. However, before you 
get to that, there are many other ways you 
can train. Practising striking at a post or a 
ball hanging from a cord is always useful, 
and shows up later in antiquity in stories 
about legionaries and gladiators. Throw- 
ing spears at a target is also useful, and 
was probably a regular technique of early 
hoplites who carried two spears. Practis- 
ing footwork and moving your spear and 
shield through different positions does not 
require anything more than your weapons 
and an empty space. There are also ways to 
practice techniques and counters in which 
you Create safety by changing the target or 
by moving slowly. If you decide that feel- 
ing your opponent's intention through the 
touch of your shield on their shield is a key 
skill, than that is a great skill to practice 
slowly. Both Marozzo and Manciolino 
teach fighting with the rotella through a 
series of ‘forms’ for a pair of fighters, and 
armed dances were popular among up- 
per-class Greek men. So there are plenty 
of things to do that don’t require a lot of 
expensive equipment or tolerance for risk. 

It is always a good idea to seek out oth- 
er groups working on similar projects, ex- 
change ideas, and train together. In martial 
arts, just like in research, a new perspective 
can sometimes show an unexpected flaw 
or a path for moving forward. People who 
have been trained to teach martial arts also 
have skills to offer, even if the art that they 
teach is not your main interest. Unfortu- 
nately, the historical fencing world is just 
as riven by factions as Thucydides’ Corcyra, 
and the groups that work on sources from 
sixteenth century Italy are not the easiest to 
find. Steve Reich (north-eastern US), Rich- 
ard Cullinan (Australia), Ilkka Hartikainen 
(Finland), and Alex Zalud (Austria) are re- 
spected teachers and interpreters of Italian 
fencing manuals; | suspect that there are 
many other groups in Spain and Italy with 
something to offer. In martial arts, groups 
with very different approaches can use sim- 
ilar names, so there is no substitute for talk- 
ing to people, watching lessons, or training 
at a short workshop. 

| also agree with Christian Cameron 
that the more ancient activities you work 


into your week, the better. Someone 
who gardens, jogs, and recites po- 
etry will probably come closer than 
someone who does not do any of 
these things. The way you move in 
one situation is shaped by how you 
move in others, and ancient Greek 
soldiers probably spent much 
more time exercising in the gym- 
nasium, hunting, and overseeing 
their farms than they did practis- 
ing with weapons. 

None of these methods can 
produce a style of fighting that is 
exactly the same as one from an- 
cient Greece. There are many ways 
of using a given set of weapons effec- 
tively, and ‘effective’ depends on the 
surrounding culture. Twenty-first century 
hobbyists are not rich farmers in the fifth 
century BC, and Plato’s Laches shows that 
ancient martial artists were just as eager to 
criticize each other as modern ones are. 
But spending some time with weapons in 
hand is fun and healthy, and if you want 
to know how Greek hoplites used their 
weapons, later martial arts can at least 
provide food for thought. AV 


The hoplite on this red-figure 
vase holds his shield in the High 
Ward. The apron attached to his 
shield might be a defence against 
missiles or make it more difficult 
for his opponents to see how he 
is moving his feet. Red-figure am- 
phora, early 5th century BC from 
Athens. Now in the J.Paul Getty 
Museum, Los Angeles, CA. 


Sean Manning, MA, is finishing his PhD 
thesis on the Achaemenid Empire at the 
University of Innsbruck. Between 2008 
and 2014, his studies in fifteenth century 
martial arts brought him to workshops 
in cities as far apart as Vancouver, Ra- 
cine, and Munich, and he still takes up a 
longsword now and then. 


© Gift of Barbara and Lawrence Fleischman, 
J.Paul Getty Museum. 


Further reading 


To start learning about Greek arms 
and armour, read Peter Krentz, The 
Battle of Marathon (New Haven, CT 
2010) and Paul M. Bardunias and 


Fred E. Ray, Hoplites at War (Jeffer- 
son, NC 2016). 

The classic articles by Stephen Hand 
and Paul Wagner are out of print, but 
can be found at https://stephen-hand. 
selz.com/ 
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Thracian peltast on a 


fragment of red-fig- 


ure pottery, from Ath- 
ens.The peltast wears 


a typical ‘Phrygian’ 
cap and patterned 
cloak, and carries 
a wicker and hide 


lunette-shaped shield 


and small javelin. 
Now in the Vatican 
museums, Rome. 
© Dan Diffendale. 


THE ART OF TACTICS - TAKTIKE TECHNE , PART 2 


HE PELASTI 


Around the time of the Persian Wars, the Greek city states (the 
poleis) fielded armies whose strength lay in heavily armoured 


infantrymen, the hoplites, 


each of whom was generally 


accompanied on campaign by a servant. The latter did the 
fetching and carrying, and in battle they performed the tasks of 
light troops: psiloi, also known as gymnetes ("naked men", not 
wearing any armour), or akontistai, javelinmen. In due course, 
that role would be taken by true specialists, the peltasts. 


By Tacticus 


hese servants doing double duty 
as light troops had no armour or 
shield, and for weapons carried 
a javelin or two, perhaps a bag of 
stones to throw, and at best a hunting knife. 
Not being organised in any way, nor trained, 
they were basically something of a rabble, 
but could for example screen hoplites while 
they formed up in phalanx on the battlefield. 
This task and others became more important 
once hoplites ceased using throwing weap- 
ons and used only the doru, the great spear 
— a large thrusting weapon. Few if any cav- 
alry roamed the battlefield at this time, nor 
were there many mistophoroi (mercenaries). 
Such as there were involved specialist skills 
and training, such as archers, slingers, and 
oarsmen. When Pericles listed Athens’ forc- 
es in 431 BC at the start of the Peloponne- 
sian War, fewer than 1096 were cavalry, and 
fewer than 10% were archers — this while 
Athens, as the wealthiest city, could 
afford more mercenaries 

than most. 


Peltast origins 
All this would change 
quite rapidly over the 
course of what came to be 


called the Peloponnesian Wars. After the 
Persian Wars ended in 479, two coalitions 
or Leagues gradually coalesced in south- 
ern Greece. On the one hand there was 
the Peloponnesian League, dominated by 
Sparta, whose allies and influence spread 
beyond the Peloponnese itself, on the 
other was the Delian League, dominated 
by Athens, which included many of the is- 
lands of the Aegean. Inevitably, these coa- 
litions went to war, first between 460 and 
445 BC, and then from 431 to 404 BC, the 
better-known Peloponnesian War docu- 
mented by Thucydides. 

Having colonies in northern Greece 
and Thrace, primarily for ship-building 
materials, the Athenians quickly came 
to appreciate the fighting qualities of the 
fierce Thracian tribesmen, semi-organised 
under tribal leaders and having lifelong 
hunting skills with javelins. Experienced 
akontistai could throw javelins to a range 
of 40-60 metres (44-66 yd). Through the 
use of the ankyle, a throwing thong, this 
could be improved by 50-60%, as estab- 
lished by modern tests, out to about 60- 
90 metres (66-98 yd). The javelins used 
varied, of course, but were typically 1-1.5 
metres (3-5 ft) long, and about a finger’s 
width thick (15-20 mm, 5/8th-7/8th in.). 
These Thracian javelinmen were also 


called peltastai, from their light, circu- 
lar or crescent-shaped, hide-covered 
wicker shields, and their dress was quite 
distinctive. Athens began to hire them in 
numbers. Thucydides (II.79) provides an 
early example of just what peltasts could 
achieve. In this instance, at Spartolus in 
northern Greece in 429, Athenian lightly- 
armed men and cavalry were beaten by 
Chalkidian and Olynthian light troops, 
including some peltasts and cavalry. Ini- 
tially the Athenian hoplites had the upper 
hand against their opposing numbers in 
the Chalkidian army, and drove them back 
into Spartolus. However, the latter's more 
numerous cavalry and peltasts in turn beat 
the cavalry and light troops of the Atheni- 
ans. Peltasts from Olynthos arrived to re- 
inforce the Chalkidians, and together they 
launched a fresh assault on the Athenian 
army and drove it back. Whenever the 
Athenians attempted a counter-charge, the 
peltasts simply fell back and then pressed 
forward again as soon as the Athenians 
began to withdraw, killing and wounding 
many with their javelins. The Athenians 
panicked and eventually routed back to 
Potidaea, having lost all their commanders 
and with 430 men killed. Peltasts using at- 
tack-and-evade tactics, and co-ordinating 
with other arms, were proving their worth. 

In 427/426 BC Demosthenes had in- 
vaded Aetolia with citizen and allied hoplites 
and a small force of archers. He was sup- 
posed to be joined by a force of Locrian jave- 
linmen, but decided not to wait for them. He 
captured several towns, but the main force 
of Aetolians, consisting entirely of peltasts, 
gathered in the hills and alternately attacked 
and retired in groups. The Athenians man- 
aged to hold out until their archers ran out of 
arrows. The hoplites, worn down and unable 
to reply, eventually broke, and the fleeing 
groups were hunted down. Large numbers 
of allied hoplites fell, as did even 120 of the 
300 Athenian citizens present. After recov- 
ering their dead under a truce, the Atheni- 
ans sailed back to Athens, but Demosthenes 
stayed away. This was a stunning victory for 
peltast tactics over hoplites. 

Demosthenes was not slow to show 
that he had learned from his experience 


against the akontistai and peltasts 
in Aetolia. During the winter 
of 426/5 he was asked by 
the Acarnanians to lead 
an allied army 
against a Pelo- 
ponnesian 
force at Ol- 
pai. Realizing 
that his army 
would be outflanked 
by the greater num- 
bers of Peloponnesians, 
Demosthenes placed 400 
hoplites and lightly-armed 
troops in a hidden position 
overgrown with bushes on his 
right wing. He also used Acarna- 
nian and other javelinmen as part of 
his army's centre and left wing. When the 
Peloponnesians began to encircle Dem- 
osthenes' right flank, the mixed troops ly- 
ing in ambush took the enemy in the rear 
and they broke and ran. The panic quickly 
spread and put most of their army to flight. 
Demosthenes’ planned ambush showed 
an awareness of combined arms tactics, 
which he would put to good use. 


The practical differences be- 
tween a hunter, as here, and a 
javelineer were almost non- 
existent. The social difference 
between the rich, who used the 
hunt to hone their skills, and 
the poor who acted as javelin- 
men on the battlefield was, 
however, enormous. Red-figure 
kylix, early 5th century BC, from 
Athens. Now in the Walters Mu- 
seum of Art, Baltimore, MD. 


Sparta faces peltasts 

Next it was the Spartans' turn to learn how 
effective peltasts could be. In 425 BC, an 
Athenian force under Demosthenes faced 
a Peloponnesian army at Pylos, but thanks 
to Athenian naval superiority a force of 
420 Spartans and their helot servants 
found themselves cut off on Sphacteria 
island. A detachment consisting mainly 
of peltasts, but including 400 archers and 
800 hoplites, was sent to reinforce Demos- 
thenes. The main force of Spartans was in 
the centre of the island, near its well, with 
outposts at the northern and southern ends 
on high ground as pickets. The Athenians 
landed in two places at dawn, and the 
southern outpost was immediately over- 
run. The Spartan hoplites then advanced 
on their Athenian counterparts, who did 
not advance to meet them. Instead, the 
peltasts and archers confronted them, 
and edged around their flanks and rear. 
Once again the tactics of groups advanc- 


© Karwansaray BV. 
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Javelin-points are smaller and 
more slender than the tips of 
thrusting spears. These exam- 
ples are Roman iacula from 
Nijmegen. Now in the Valkhof 
Museum in that city. 


© Karwansaray BV. 
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ing and retiring proved effective, despite 
Spartan tactics of having the younger hop- 
lites charge out to drive them off. Laden 
by their heavy equipment, they could not 
catch the nimble peltasts, who of course 
returned as soon as the outrunners retired 
to their ranks. After this running fight had 
lasted for a long time and the Spartans had 
suffered a steady trickle of casualties, they 
fell back in close order to the northern end 
of the island where there was a small fort. 
Behind the walls, and no longer attacked 
all around, they were able to hold out de- 
spite heat and thirst. A stalemate ensued 
until a force of peltasts picked their way 
along the cliffs, out of sight, and appeared 
in the Spartan rear. Demosthenes called 
upon the Spartans to surrender, and even- 
tually, with their commander and second- 
in-command dead, and after consulting 
their seniors on the mainland, they did. 
Two hundred and ninety two, of whom 
one hundred and twenty were Homoioi, 
full citizen Spartans, were taken to Athens 
as prisoners. The remaining one hundred 
and twenty-eight were dead. To force Spar- 
tan hoplites to surrender was unheard of, 
and all Greece marvelled. 

In 415 BC, some 1,300 Thracians 
were hired to accompany an expedition 
of Demosthenes to Sicily, but they arrived 
too late, and at a time when Athens was 
in financial difficulties. They were sent 
home to save the expense, and asked to 
do what damage they could to the Pelo- 
ponnesians on the way. They landed and 
ravaged the countryside, inflicting terror 
and gathering booty. On the return trip, 
they were caught by a Theban force led 
by cavalry, and lost many stragglers in a 
town, caught while looting. In the actual 
retreat they performed creditably against 
the Thebans, by charging out in relays 
of organised detachments and then fall- 
ing back again. The Theban cavalry were 
surprised by this, for cavalry were accus- 
tomed to simply ride down light troops 
caught in the open. Unfortunately many 
Thracians died trying to reach the ships, 
as most couldn’t swim. Two hundred and 
fifty of the 1,300 didn’t get home. Because 
of the reputation they had spread through 


Greece, soon places such as Aetolia in the 
north and Acarnania in the Peloponnese 
were supplying ‘imitation’ Thracians. 

Worse was to come for the Spartans at 
the hands of peltasts. In the fighting around 
Corinth in 390 BC, the Arcadian and Man- 
tinean hoplites were very wary of the Athe- 
nian peltasts under Iphicrates, but the Spar- 
tans had some success with their ekdromoi 
(“runners out”), catching and killing some 
of the peltasts, who in turn grew wary of 
the Spartans. The Spartans joked that their 
allies were as scared of peltasts as children 
are of bogeymen. It happened that the 
Spartan mora regiment at Lechaion was 
escorting a body of men (who were return- 
ing to Sparta for a religious festival) past 
Corinth, which was occupied by the Athe- 
nians. Going out, Corinth was on the right 
or shielded side, but on the return march 
it was on the left, unshielded side. Seeing 
how relatively few Spartans there were, 
Iphicrates and the Athenian commander 
Kallias decided to attack as they marched 
past. As at Sphacteria 35 years before, the 
Athenian hoplites formed up in support of 
the peltasts, and did not close. The Spartan 
ekdromoi ran out to chase off the peltasts, 
who simply retired to the safety of their 
hoplites, whom the Spartan hoplites could 
not approach too closely. When they in 
turn retreated, the peltasts pursued and 
immediately killed nine or ten of them. At 
this point the small group of Spartan cav- 
alry rejoined the Spartan force, and the 
Spartan polemarch (commander) ordered 
a joint attack to chase off the peltasts. This 
failed because the few cavalry would not 
venture far from the hoplites. 

By the time the Spartans got close to 
Lechaion, over half the 600 or so hop- 
lites were casualties, and of these some 
250 were dead. With the Athenian hop- 
lites advancing and looking to join in, the 
Spartans finally broke and ran. Combined 
arms tactics and peltast javelins had again 
proved devastating. 

Now, every army ensured that they 
had peltasts and cavalry to support their 
hoplites, and throughout the fourth cen- 
tury these were mainly mistophoroi (mer- 
cenaries) and hence professionals. 


Peltasts off the battlefield 
As well as their functions of skirmishing, 
screening the phalanx, and protecting its 
flanks, the versatile peltasts had a myri- 
ad of uses off the battlefield. Xenophon 
describes many of these in his autobio- 
graphical Anabasis, his work describing 
the failed attempt to oust the Persian 
Great King Artaxerxes by his brother 
Cyrus. To that end Cyrus had hired some 
13,000 Greeks, mostly hoplites but in- 
cluding 2,500 or so peltasts, which may 
seem surprising considering that there 
were many javelinmen available in 
Asia. However, the Greek peltasts were 
professional, and were used to work- 
ing together with hoplites. After Cyrus 
was killed at the Battle of Cunaxa on 
the Babylonian plain, the Greeks found 
themselves stranded, facing a march in 
excess of 2,500 km (1600 mi.) through 
Asia. In this long retreat the peltasts 
proved themselves invaluable time and 
time again. A few examples will have to 
suffice. At one point, the army with its 
baggage and attendants moved along a 
road that crossed a series of ridges. The 
Persian cavalry were behind them, and 
were very threatening as the Greeks 
marched down the ridges, for they could 
then get close and suddenly charge over 
the crest. By holding higher ground, pel- 
tasts could threaten the flank of any such 
attack. They would then move around 
the contours to repeat the performance 
on the next ridge. On another occasion, 
the Persians had occupied a ridge on the 
flank of a large hill overlooking the road. 
A force of peltasts and 300 picked hop- 
lites raced for the summit, as did the Per- 
sians when they saw what was happen- 
ing. The Greeks won the race and drove 
the Persians down the hill, clearing the 
road. Yet another time, the Greeks had 
to cross a river, and as they re-organised 
and moved off, a force of peltasts hid 
and ambushed the pursuing Persian cav- 
alry, driving them back against the river 
and inflicting heavy casualties as they 
struggled to re-cross. 

It is fair to say that without their peltasts 
(and small forces of slingers and cavalry), the 


‘Ten Thousand’ would not 
have survived. 


Later peltasts 
Macedonian infantry had 
been tribal peltasts, like 
their northern neighbours, 
until Philip Il reformed 
them into a pike phalanx, 
and both his and his son 
Alexanders army con- 
tained significant num- 
bers of peltasts, notably 
the famous Agrianians. In 
Hellenistic times, how- 
ever, the traditional pel- 
tasts came to be replaced 
by the versatile thureo- 
phoroi, who carried large 
Celtic-type shields. Their 
functions, however, did not change, and 
they were still mercenaries. 

Whether tribal peltasts or mercenar- 
ies, they required more skills to perform 
their many various functions than the 
simple hoplite who had merely to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with his comrades in 
the phalanx. Peltasts had to have extensive 
training to co-ordinate their group tactics, 
and good fitness too, whether evading out- 
runner hoplites, or seizing high ground 
together with hoplites who would subse- 
quently hold it, or operating in rough ter- 
rain. They also needed discipline to not 
only survive but be effective. 

They had weaknesses too, though. 
They could not engage enemy heavy in- 
fantry in close combat, nor hold ground 
against them, for example. Peltasts cer- 
tainly did not make hoplites obsolete. They 
were also highly vulnerable to enemy cav- 
alry, and to slingers and archers, whose 
missiles outranged theirs. However, in 
the latter case, the small shields that gave 
them their name, as well as weapons used 
hand-to-hand, might allow them to chase 
off the unshielded light troops. AV 


‘Tacticus’ spends his time as an itinerant 
hoplomachus, offering to teach the mar- 
tial arts, but most people think they al- 
ready know it all (after Plato’s Laches). 


Thracians as retinue of the leg- 
endary singer Orpheus on a ves- 
sel from Gela, Sicily. Note how 
both men are equipped with 
slender javelins, and a cape to 
protect them against incoming 
projectiles. Now in the Altes 
Museum, Berlin, Germany. 


© Karwansaray BV. 


> DID YOU KNOW? 
Thracian peltasts were so suc- 
cessful that they became an 
essential part of Graeco-Mac- 
edonian armies for over 100 
years. In 334 BC Alexander the 
Great even took 6,000 of them 
with him on the invasion of 
Asia. Their use would not de- 
cline until Hellenistic times. 
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Tombstone of Felso- 
nius Verus, note the 
awkward depiction 
of the caged eagle 
standard. 

© Dr.M.C.Bishop 


FELSONIUS VERUS AND HIS EAGLE 


HE AQUIFER 


When the Sassanids overran Roman Syria in the 250s AD, the city 
of Apamea (now Afamiyya, Syria) fell with it. After its capture, 
many tombstones in the city’s Roman necropolis were uprooted 
to reinforce the defensive walls. One such tombstone commem- 
orated one Felsonius Verus, a standard-bearer in the Second 
Parthian Legion during the reign of Gordian Ill. 


By Joseph Hall 


he Second Parthian Legion was 

based primarily at Alba Longa in 

Italy, where it acted as a strate- 

gic reserve for the empire. In this 
role, the legion was stationed temporarily 
at Apamea in Syria on at least three occa- 
sions. The first posting was under Caracalla, 
the second under Severus Alexander, and 
the third — from AD 242 to 244 — under 
Gordian Ill. It is from this latter posting that 
the tombstone of Felsonius Verus dates. 


The tombstone 

To the spirits of the departed, 
Felsonius | Verus, standard- 
bearer of the Second Parthian 
Legion, Gordian's forever loyal 
and faithful, in the century of 
the primus pilus, who served 
1 1 years, born in Thuscia, lived 
31 years, for whose memory 
his wife Flavia Magna set this 
up for her well-deserving hus- 
band. (AE 1991, 01572) 


The inscription itself is generally 
unremarkable, but there is one 
unusual feature of Verus’ tomb- 
stone: the legionary standard 
clasped in his right hand. 

A crate-like object sur- 
rounds what looks to be a live ea- 
gle perched atop the standard. Its 
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realism is such that some modern works — 
from books to illustrations — have taken the 
relief at face value and asserted that live ea- 
gles were, on occasion, used by the legions. 
The issue here is that there is no corroborat- 
ing evidence beyond this carved relief. As 
the embodiment of the legion, it is difficult 
to imagine a live eagle on the standard, 
where it would have been at the mercy of 
every projectile hurled its way during bat- 
tle. Any sign of illness would also have 
been seen as a grave omen, and its eventual 
death would have been catastrophic. 

The natural looking pose of Verus’ eagle 
does lend it an air of realism however, and 
the frame surrounding it also has the appear- 
ance of a cage. In addition, it is not the only 
eagle depicted this way: the eagle shown in 
the ‘Praetorians Relief’ of the Arch of Claudi- 
us holds a similar pose. Surviving images of 
Roman-era birdcages also differ markedly 
from the box shown on Verus’ tombstone; 
what the relief could be depicting, however, 
is a mobile shrine seen side-on. This would 
make sense of the cage's ‘open’ right-hand 
side, which would have been the front of the 
shrine, allowing the eagle to be fully visible. 
The part of the shrine facing the viewer — 
with crossed timbers — would therefore have 
been the side. This would have offered the 
shrine structural integrity as well as allowing 
the eagle to be viewed from both sides. The 
eagle may have been carved side-on simply 
because it offered a more defined image 
than a frontal depiction. 


The man 

It is tempting to think that 
Verus joined the legion in 231. 
He served for eleven years be- 
fore his death in Apamea dur- 
ing Gordian's campaign of 242- 
244. Counting back eleven years 
from this gives us an enlistment window of 
231-233. Verus was also an Italian, and 231 
was the year the Second Parthian Legion left 
their base at Alba Longa in Italy to face the 
Sassanids. Given this, it would be sensible to 
propose that Verus' enlistment came during a 
recruitment drive in 231 to bring the legion 
to full strength before departure. 

If this is correct, then Verus was at the 
heart of the action during a very turbulent 
period of history. In addition to the Sas- 
sanid campaign, he may have taken part 
in the legion's actions in Germania in 234, 
been present when the emperor Severus 
Alexander was assassinated at Mogon- 
tiacum, and fought against the Sarmatians 
under the emperor Maximinus Thrax. 

In 238, civil war erupted when the sen- 
ate dethroned Maximinus. The jilted emperor 
then headed to Italy with his army, including 
this legion, to reclaim the purple. The legion's 
families, however, were still at Alba Longa, 
now in senate-held lands. By staying loyal to 
Maximinus these families were likely to have 
been used as hostages, and it was perhaps a 
surprise to nobody when the legion assassi- 
nated him. The legionaries then backed Gor- 
dian IIl as emperor, who reinstalled it at Alba 
Longa when he took power. 

Between 242 and 244 the legion was 
back at Apamea to take part in Gordian’s 
Persian campaign, and it is here that the 
eventful life of Felsonius Verus was cut short. 
His cause of death is unknown, but could 
have been combat-related given that the 
legion had been sent to Syria especially to 
campaign against the Sassanids. In spite of 
only having been with the army for eleven 
years, Verus had still managed to reach the 
lofty position of standard-bearer of the first 
cohort. And evidently he left behind a griev- 
ing wife, who erected a tombstone for her 
“well-deserving husband". A/V 


Joseph Hall works in the UK heritage sector. 


Reconstruction of Felsonius Verus, the aquilifer, with his eagle stand- 
ard. Note the mobile shrine encasing the golden eagle and the spur 
on the shaft used to steady the standard when planted in the ground. 


© Graham Sumner 
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and H. Roger Grant examine the critical impact of rail- 
ways in a series of conflicts worldwide, from the failed 
German revolutions in the 1840s and Crimean War, 
right through to World Wars | and ll and the Gulf War 
in the 1990s. This lavishly illustrated and readable 
study is the first of its kind in English. 
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CLERKS, ARTISANS, AND SPECIALISTS z 


HE IMNUNES 


There appear to have been ample opportunities for the legionary 
who wished to dodge the daily drudgery of military life, since 
the possession of some special skill or talent might enable him 
to gain employment as a clerk or artisan. A contemporary source 
from the Antonine period lists an astounding variety of such 
specialisms, though it is often unclear how they impacted upon 
the ordinary Roman soldier's daily routine. 


By Duncan B. Campbell 


n a well-known papyrus letter of 26 

March AD 107, a soldier named Ju- 

lius Apollinarius explains to his father 

that, while his comrades spend their 
days dressing building stones (apparently 
for the new legionary fortress at Bostra in 
Arabia), he has managed to acquire the job 
of librarius legionis ("legionary clerk"), re- 
porting to a cornicularius ("chief clerk"). In 
another letter from around the same time, 
Apollinarius tells his mother that his status 
as a principalis grants him exemption from 
the laborious stone-cutting that he sees all 
around him. His skills in literacy had evi- 
dently enabled him to mount the first rung 
on the ladder of promotion. 

However, it was not only the literate 
who managed to avoid the daily toil of 
soldiering. Two ancient writers shed some 
light on the matter. The first of these is Tar- 
rutienus Paternus, a well-known jurist who 
wrote a lost work On Military Affairs, prob- 
ably around AD 175 (he was the emperor 
Commodus’ Praetorian Prefect). Justinian’s 
Digest of Roman Law quotes a passage in 
which Paternus claims that “the status of 
certain men [in the Roman army] grants 
them exemption from the more onerous 
duties”. And after listing several dozen 
specialists, many of them artisans of some 
sort, he ends by noting that “all of these 
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are classed amongst the immunes” (Digest 
50.6.7), a term that underlines their exemp- 
tion from munera or drudge-work. 

The other literary source is the writer 
Vegetius, whose late-fourth-century com- : 
pilation, the Epitome of Military Science, PS 
allegedly drew upon the work of Paternus à 
amongst others. At one point, Vegetius lists 
“the titles and ranks of the principales mi- 
lites" (the "chief soldiers"), some (but not 
all) of whom appear in Paternus' list of im- 
munes. Vegetius claims that “these are the 
chief soldiers, who are protected by their 
privileges. The rest are called munifices, 
because they are forced to perform duties" 
(Epitome 2.7). The term munifex under- 
lines the link between the ordinary soldier 
and his duties (munera). 

Over a hundred years ago, the fun- 
damental study of the military hierarchy 
by Alfred von Domaszewski (Die Ran- 
gordnung des rómischen Heeres, 1908) 
divided Vegetius’ principales into three 
categories: those men whose specialist 
jobs entailed no increased salary (these 
he took to be immunes proper); those 
who received pay-and-a-half (classi- 
fied as sesquiplicarii); and those who 
received double pay (the duplicarii). 
Furthermore, he suggested that the im- 
portant subdivision of the principales 
was actually between the immunes 
and those others who filled promoted 


Letter written by 
Julius Apollinarius in 
AD 107. Papyrus from 
Karanis (Egypt), now 
in the collection of 
Michigan University 
(P.Mich. VIII 466). 

© Courtesy of the Cairo 
Photographic Archive of 
the Centre for the Study of 
Ancient Documents, Oxford. 
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posts, either within each centuria (the cen- 
tury of 80 legionaries led by a centurion, 
or its equivalent in Rome’s other military 
services) or on the staffs of various senior 
officers, and who are often nowadays char- 
acterized as ‘junior officers’. 


Who were the immunes? 

A study of the inscriptions erected by the 
units of the Roman army or their individ- 
ual members demonstrates that soldiers 
rarely classified themselves simply as prin- 
cipales, preferring to specify their precise 
role or function within that grouping. By 
contrast, several dozen inscriptions con- 
firm that some soldiers indeed considered 
themselves to be immunes, first and fore- 
most, although very few of them specified 
the particular function that they performed. 
For example, a tombstone from Aquincum 
(Pannonia) records that “Aelius Messius, im- 
munis of the First Adiutrix Legion, and Au- 
relia Tacita set this up for their most devot- 
ed daughter, Aelia Messorina, who lived 2 
years 4 months and 15 days" (CIL IIl 3531). 

G.R. Watson, the scholar of Roman mil- 
itary documentation and author of The Ro- 
man Soldier (1969), believed that immunes 
like Aelius Messius were probably legionary 
clerks, based on Domaszewski's conjecture 
that Lucius Tonneius Martialis, cerarius le- 
gionis (CIL VIII 2986), and Gaius Comatius 
Flavinus, immunis caerei legionis XIIII Gemi- 
nae (CIL lll 14358), spent their days handling 
wax tablets (cerae). It is true that the Valeri- 
anus who appears as immunis tubularius on 
an altar from Carnuntum (AE 1998, 1043) 
may in fact have been a tabularius ("archi- 
vist"). But clerks are amongst the most likely 
to state their function as /ibrarii upon their 
inscriptions, while Paternus' list of immunes 
indicates that it was not only clerks who en- 
joyed exemption from fatigues. 

Many immunes appear to have been 
artisans of some sort, and it is quite under- 
standable that they should have been ex- 
cused general duties in order to perform 
their specialist roles as “glassfitters (specu- 

lari), carpenters (fabri), arrow-makers 
(sagittarii, coppersmiths (aerarii), wag- 
onwrights (carpentarii), roof-tile-makers 
(scandularii), water engineers (aquilices)", 


Replica of an altar to the god 
Mithras, discovered in the ruins of 
a Mithraeum at GrofSkrotzenburg 
in 1881 but now lost (CIL XIII 
7416). It was set up by Julius 
Macrinus, an immunis of the 
Eighth Augusta Legion, to fulfil 

a vow made to the god. Mithras 
(often spelled Mytras, as here) 
was invariably equated with Sol 
Invictus, "the Unconquered Sun". 


© Museum Grof&krotzenburg, courtesy of 
the Ubi Erat Lupa project. 
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and so on (to quote a few from Paternus' list). 
Some artisans, such as the two men who ap- 
pear as immunes figlinarii ("kiln workers") on 
an altar from Bonn (AE 1930, 33), may have 
found daily work in their specialization, but 
it seems unlikely that all of Paternus’ im- 
munes were in constant demand, and many 
perhaps enjoyed the leisure that Julius Apol- 
linarius brags about, when he tells his moth- 
er that he ^wanders around doing nothing". 
Others on Paternus' list who may have 
been required on a daily basis are the 
“keepers of sacrificial animals" (victima- 
rii, who were important specialists, given 
the number of religious festivals celebrated 
each year by units of the Roman army. The 
so-called Feriale Duranum, a fragmentary 
military calendar of the early third century 
discovered at Dura-Europus, lists at least 26 
occasions on which sacrifices were neces- 
sary, and the animals were no doubt subse- 
quently butchered and consumed. In fact, 
butchers (/ani) and huntsmen (venatores) 
also figure on Paternus' list, the latter per- 
haps employed by officers on hunting ex- 
peditions, although the soldiers’ diet might 
have been supplemented by meat from wild 
animals. It is interesting to note that the 75 
members of a vexillation drawn from the 
Eleventh Claudia Legion in AD 155 includ- 
ed two immunes venatores (CIL Ill 7449). 


What work did they avoid? 

It is worth considering the kind of more on- 
erous duties (or, in Watson's version, “more 
menial fatigues") from which the immunes 
were excused. A well-known papyrus of AD 
87 presents a table recording the duties of 36 
legionaries for the first ten days in October. 
Though many of the abbreviations defy sen- 
sible interpretation, several men are clearly 
listed as stationes ("guards") at the princip- 
ia (the headquarters building) or at one of 
the fortress gates, while one man appears 
to have been assigned ad stercus ("latrine 
duty”), and several are recorded as ballio, 
which is thought to be connected with the 
fortress baths (balnea), either feeding the fur- 
nace or maintaining discipline in what could 
become a rowdy environment. Others had 
duties incorporating the word via ("road"), 
probably indicating some sort of patrolling, 
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while some are listed as ad centuriam (“at 
the barracks”). Five had no duties at all. 

The same papyrus has a list subtract- 
ing nine men from an initial complement 
of 40, to give a remainder of 31. It may be 
no coincidence that this is the number of 
men listed with the above duties. The other 
nine, described as opera vacantes (“free 
from duties”), are listed as a custos ar- 
morum (“weapons keeper”), a conductor 
(perhaps some sort of clerk), a carrarius (a 
wagon repairer or driver), a secutor tribu- 
ni (“tribune’s attendant”), a custos domi 
(“housekeeper”), a supranumerarius (a 
supernumerary whose significance is un- 
clear), a stationem agens (“acting guard”, 
whose significance is again unclear), and 
two men described as librarius et cerarius 
(probably a clerk in charge of wax tablets) 
— all of whom clearly qualify as immunes. 
Why there were only 40 men in total re- 
mains unclear, though it implies a serious- 
ly under-strength centuria, and the propor- 
tion of immunes to munifices is surprising. 

It is surprising also that Paternus' list 
of immunes includes artifices qui fossam 
faciunt ("men skilled in making ditches"), 
as this might seem the very definition of 
onerous or menial work. However, these 
men were perhaps responsible for laying 
out the ditch before the ordinary soldiers 
began digging. Certainly, Paternus' list in- 
cludes surveyors (mensores) and master- 
builders (architecti), who presumably pro- 
vided similar specialized skills. 


Who were the clerks? 

Paternus' list includes a considerable num- 
ber of clerical workers, which is perhaps 
unsurprising given the bureaucratic na- 
ture of the Roman army. There are “clerks 
who are able to instruct, clerks of the gra- 
naries, clerks of the deposits, and clerks of 
those who have fallen" (librarii caducorum, 
which Watson glossed as "clerks responsi- 
ble for monies left without heirs"). 

Since the list of 40 legionaries (men- 
tioned above) includes two clerks, we may 
suppose that this was the usual complement 
for a centuria. Watson took the view that the 
librarius (whom he explained as the "com- 
pany clerk") was separate from the cerarius 


and indeed outranked 
him, on the basis of 
two inscriptions erect- 
ed by Lucius Tonneius 
Martialis, in which he 
appears to have held 
first one title and then 
the other (ILS 2425 and 
2426). However, the 
papyrus seems to im- 
ply that it was a joint 
title held, in this case, 
by two men. At any 
rate, the two clerks will 
have come under the 
supervision of the signi- 
fer, a duplicarius ("dou- 
ble-pay man") who, 
besides his function 
as standard-bearer, is 
known to have been in 
charge of the century's pay and savings chest. 
The documentation thus generated would 
perhaps have best suited Paternus' librarius 
depositorum ("clerk of the deposits", which 
Watson glossed as "clerks responsible for 
monies left on deposit"), a term that never- 
theless remains unattested on inscriptions. 

By contrast, Julius Apollinarius, as a 
librarius legionis answering to a cornicularius 
(a chief clerk who ranked as a duplicarius), 
had probably found employment in his 
legion's tabularium principis ("headquarters 
records office"). From there, he might have 
entertained hopes of becoming a signifer one 
day, and eventually a cornicularius in charge 
of his own administrative staff. A/V 


Duncan B. Campbell is a regular contributor 
to Ancient Warfare magazine. 


Further reading 


Two books are fundamental to any 
study of Roman military bureaucracy. 
One is Alfred von Domaszewski's Die 


Rangordnung des rómischen Heeres 
(Bonn 1908, reprinted in 1967 with 
an extensive introduction by Brian 
Dobson). The other is G.R. Watson's 
The Roman Soldier (London 1969). 
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Tombstone of Marcus Aurelius 
Placidus, immunis of the Second 
Traiana Legion, from the 
Severan period. 


© Bibliotheca Alexandrina Antiquities 
Museum/Photo by Christoph Gerigk. 


> DID YOU KNOW? 

Did you know that one of Pa- 
ternus' immunes is called a 
pollio, the meaning of which 
continues to elude scholars. 
Previous suggestions include 
"horse trainer", "weapons pol- 
isher", and "Latin tutor". 
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PERSONAL PROWESS AND THE SPOILS OF WAR 


It is perhaps a bit odd to portray a Samnite warrior on the cover 
of an issue that is about the inexorable, ultimately unstoppable 
advance of Roman power. But the wonderfully colourful painted 
tomb frescoes showing Italic warriors of this era are just too 
tempting not to bring to life. Moreover, their strong thematic 
content is a clear indication of the emphasis on personal prow- 
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ess in battle present in Italic culture of the era. 


ohnny Shumate’s cover image 

shows the warrior at the moment of 

his triumph, having just despoiled 

his defeated enemy of his lined 
bronze belt and tunic. Together with 
the enemy’s shield, these items make 
up the traditional triple spoils com- 
monly depicted on painted pottery and 
in tomb paintings from Campania. Sev- 
eral of those can be seen in this issue. 
The context in which this is seen is that 
of the returning, triumphant warrior. He 
is often shown in full battle regalia, on 
horseback, with the spoils hanging from 
his spear. His return from the war is wit- 
nessed by a woman, his wife or mother, 
who is depicted standing ready with a 
libation to offer thanks. 

Obviously, for the elites of southern 
Italy, personal prowess in battle was of 
great importance and it was proven by 
the capture of these spoils. That it was 
more than an ideal, but had real mean- 
ing, can be deduced from the famous 
incident of the ‘passing under the yoke’ 
by the Roman army defeated at the Cau- 
dine Forks in 321 BC. It symbolized an 
army being so utterly helpless that they 
were entirely at the mercy of their en- 
emy and spoils could be taken as though 
they were slain. The yoke seems to have 
been a tradition throughout Italy and its 
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meaning was understood everywhere. It 
simply went out of use once Rome had 
unified the peninsula; it meant nothing to 
Rome's new, foreign enemies. But the im- 
portance of taking the enemy's spoils and 
proving one's personal virtue remained. 
Livy (23.23.6) reports that when Rome 
needed to rebuild its senate during the 
Second Punic War, as so many senators 
had died in battle, they first looked for 
"such as had spoils taken from an enemy 
fixed up at their homes". Examples of sin- 
gle combat continue to appear through- 
out the Republican era down to 45 BC. 

This culture of personal prowess 
remained present in the Roman army, 
which, as Lendon describes it in Soldiers 
& Ghosts, was in. a constant state of ten- 
sion between demanding rigid disciplina 
and virtus. The former represents. sub- 
mission to higher command enforced by 
strict military law, and movement and 
combat as a single unit on the battle- 
field. The latter demands manly courage 
and virtue from every single legionary 
that was recognized by higher author- 
ity, which would require the soldier to 
stand out from the formation in which 
he was supposed to fight as one. One 
way to achieve both was the extensive 
system of military decorations, which 
originated in the Republic era but seems 
to have been formalized in the Imperial 
Roman army. AV 


“an excellent overview and source collection” 


— Bryn Mawr Classical Review 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE IN NORTHERN EUROPE 


Historian Jona Lendering and archaeologist Arjen Bosman have 
combined their considerable expertise to create a successful 
synthesis of historical and archaeological evidence, in this history 
of Rome's Lower Rhine frontier. Their award-winning book is now 
available in English for the first time. 
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